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Carefully Graded Series, 


° Freshly Written, Fully Illustrated 


Appleton’s Readers. Harper's Readers. | Swinton’s Readers. 
Axppew J. Rickorr, LL.D, and Marx Harper's First Reader, . . 24 cts.| Swinton’s Primer and First Reader, 25 cts. 
Appleton’s First Reader, 18 cts,, Harper’s Second Reader, . . 36cts.!| Swinton’s Second Reader, » 
Appleton’s Second Reader, . 30 cts. | Harper’s Third Reader, . ‘ . 48 cts.| Swinton’s Third Reader, . ‘ .  §0cts, 
Appleton’s Third Reader, 38 cts. Harper's Fourth Reader, . . 60cts.| Swinton’s Fourth Reader, ots. 
Appleton’s Introductory Fourth Reader, 50 cts., Harper's Fifth Reader. . - gocts.  Swinton’s Fifth Reader, gocts. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader, ;. : 50 cts, | An entirely new, carefully graded, and richly-illustrated series, em. Swinton’s Sixth or Classic Eng. Reader, $1.08 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader, gO cts. | These readers comprisé a systematic succession of lessons, closely re 

These readers combine the, word, phonic, and alphabetic methods. | Dy, language exetelees seript Work, memory gems, and lated in matter and method, and forming the’ ass of toroush 


There is throughort 
gh a definite method of instruction, easily fol | yet a Sixth or Classic ys Reader is provided fora broader 


lowed by any teacher. The course of language lessons accom- and more comprehensive literary study 


panying the selections affords an unlimited amount of additional | McGuite y's Revised Eclectic Series. 


Barnes’s New National Readers. McGuffey’s Revised First Reader, . 17 cts. Supplementary Readers. 
Five Books. | McGuffey’s Revised Second Reader, 30 cts. _ In addition to these regular series of Readers, the 


Barnes’s New First Reader, ; : 20 cts. | McGuffey’s Revised Third Reader, . 42 cts. list of the American Book Company embraces several 
Barnes's New Second Reader, . . $5 ome. McGuffey’s Revised Fourth Reader, so cts, fresh and striking series of SUPPLEMENTARY 
Barnes’s New Third Reader, 50ctS.! Revised Fifth Read > cts, R®ADERS, including Johonnot’s Historical Read- 
Barnes’s New Fourth Reader, . Sem. — ecader, 72 | epg and Natural History Readers, McGuffey’s 
Barnes’s New Fifth Reader, ; .  gocts. McGuffey’s Revised Sixth Reader, . 85 cts. Alternate Readers in six numbers,, and Natural 


Prepared on the word-method system. with frequent reviews, script, | In the revision of these popular books the distinctive features of the History Reader Ss, Swinton Ss Advanced Reader Ss, 
exercises, language lessons and outline drawings. Inthe cariler series have been preserved, but the matter is presented in new four books, and Swinton and Cathcart’s Standard 


books conversational style of readin revails; inthe advance dress, with many new selections. Script Lessons in the lower | : 
numbers a full course of instruction in Sseeution. grades, and Biographical Notes of authors in the higher. Supplementary Readers, six numbers. 


Correspondence in reference to the introduction of these books is cordially invited. Copies will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of above prices. Special terms 
made when books are exchanged. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. Chicago : 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 
OF INTEREST TO PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS. (TVA SHELDON SERIES, 
’ The Best and Freshest Text-Books in the Market. 
SION, Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. Sheldon’s Word Studies, . 
9 [5 books.} Containing one-third more reading This is the best and most useful Spelling Book 
matter than any other 5-book series. | ever published. 
. ‘ Sheldon’s Arithmetics. Two Books. Patterson’s Advanced Grammar & Rhetoric, 
Has been introduced into the Pablic Schools of the following representative cities : The mest attractive series ever issued. oe Elements Grammar & Composition. 
New Work, Jersey City, Minneaopli«, Grand Rapids, Atchison, Topeka, Ithaca, Pitts- Sheldon’s Algebras. Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 
field (Mass.), Kansas City, Terre Haute, Amsterdam, Brooklyn, Milwaukee, Omaha, = errs ow ALaunnA. This book has been very carefully revised. All 
Galveston, San Antonio, Keokuk, Des Moines, Fort Wayne, Plattsburgh, Cairo, HE OMPLETE LGEBRA. h the attractive features which made this the most 
Houston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Springfield Jacksou (Mlich.), Wichita vane »pular Intellectual Arithmetic of its day have 
(Kan,), Yonkers, Oskaloosa, Holyoke, Birmingham, Lansingburgh, Cohoes, Wheeling. e for page. as far as the Kiementary goes New Series German Text-Books 
Taken in connection with the un!formly commendatory opinions expressed by teachers who have used Pefhese Paes, ove — and cleau cut, with By Prot H. J. SCHMITZ. Elements of the Ger- 
the book in their classes. or have critically examined it, no better evidence of its superior merits could be fresh and attractive examples. man Language — First and Second Books pow 
given. Teachers dissatisfied with results of present methods in spelling classes, are invited to correspond | Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arithmetic. ready. The two parts will be bound together, and 
with the publishers of Werd Lessons. (In 2 boooks.) also sold separately. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
H. I. SMITH, 56 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | WwaRREN P. ADAMS, N. K. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


This book is in many of its features quite different from any work for the grade hitherto pub- 
L ES § () N § IN NU M B E R a. lished, and will be found especially adapted to the present requirements of primary schools. 


Published this season, it has already been adopted in more than forty prominent places and the 


publishers are datly receiving from experienced educators most encouraging testimonials as to its 
By FRANCIS W. COGSWELL, merits as a text-book 
Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass. Copy sent for examination on recetpt of 10 cents. 


Price 25 cents. THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


VOICE FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Xx x x Xx x x x x x 


“TI received a box of pencils from your firm the other day ; 
For this timely gift and welcome, sirs, accept my thanks I pray. = g, sings a Cleveland school teacher, and so sing all 
Did you know the sad September, when the summer waxes late | 
And the teacher’s wallet reaches its very thinnest state, | re ame “sg 
When the car-fare is a burden and the pencil is a stub, If your stationer does not keep them, vers the 
And the necessary nickel,—where to get it, that’s the rub! ( Journal of Education and send 16 cents in stamps 
Whatsoever motive prompted, I'am certain that I ought | for samples worth double the money, to the 
To express my satisfaction in your very generous thought ; | JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, 
And I'll tell my pupils, ‘Children, when you write your billydoos, | Junsey City, NJ. 
I assure you Dixon’s Pencils are the ones that you should use.’ ” | 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limite, | Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMsLEy & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE. RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


The Perefct Pencil Pointer. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physi 


diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, is but Aram 
Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 
Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recom- 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert acid 
PhosPHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 

PAMPHLET FREE. 


DESCRIPTIVE 


56 WwW 
For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1 00. 


cians in the treatment of mental and nervous 


EST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL, 
LANTERN SLIDES: 


2 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTICONS, 
STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTICONS. 


Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: 


THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 


In fact, everything that can be photographed can be shown on the screen. 
MICRO-PHOTCOGRAPHY a specialty. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


Botany. Geology, Zoelogy, Avuatomy 
and Physiology, Histology. 


CHICAGO, 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PURE 
CHEMICALS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list, 


CLEANLINESS, EFFICIENCY, anp ECONOMY. 
Pronounced by Thousands the Best Machine for 


OFFICE, HOME, and SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks a Lead. 
Price $1.75, carriage free. Send for circular. 


THE PERFECT PENCIL POINTER COMPANY, 


105 MIDDLE ST., PORTLAND, ME. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILE.: 


ST 


Every Teacher Should Have One. 
We manufacture first-class instruments, 


Lantern Slides to Order a Specialty. 


EREOPTICONS. 


from $25 to $150. 


THE ELLIOTT-CLYMER, C0. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Auburn, New York. 


SCHOOL 


Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 


JOSEPH G' LLOTTS 


STEEL PENS. 


Cold Medal. Paris Exposition, (878. 


Cold'Medal was also gained at the 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial types _ 
the air-passages leading into the 
Few other complaints are so prevalent. - 
call for more prompt and energetic acti, 
As neglect or delay may result serio ).), 
effective remedies should always be 4; 
hand. Apply at once a mustard poultice t, 
the upper part of the chest, and, for interna) 
treatment, take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


C. O. Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
writes: ‘ My little sister, four years of aye, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had almost 
given up hope of her recovery. Our family 
physician, a skilful man and of large experi. 
ence, pronounced it useless to give her any 
more medicine, saying he had done all it was 
possible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As a last resort, we determined ty 
try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. and I can truly 
say, with most happy results. After taking 
a few doses she seemed to breathe easier, 
and, within a week, was out of danger. We 
continued giving the Pectoral until satisfied 
she was entirely well. This indisputable 
evidence of the great merit of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral has given me unbounded confi- 
dence in the preparation, and I recommend 
it to my customers, knowing it cannot disap. 
point them.” 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of a bad 
cough and my partner of bronchitis. I know 
of numerous cases in which this preparation 
has proved very beneficial in families of 


Young Children, 


so that the medicine is known among them 
as ‘the consoler of the afflicted.’ — Jaime 
Rufus Vidal, San Cristobel, San Domingo. 
“A short time ago, I was taken with a 
severe attack of bronchitis. The remedies 
ordinarily used in such cases failed to give 
me relief. Almost in despair of ever finding 
anything to cure me, I bought a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was helped 
from the first dose. I had not finished one 
bottle before the disease left me, and my 
throat and lungs were as sound as eyer,”— 
Geo. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. * 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six*bottles, $°. 


SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD, 
Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U, &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 


Drawing Tables 


FOR 
SCHOOLS, OFFICES, &c, 
Manufact’d by 


R. E. KIDDER, 


86 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
te Send for circular. 


Desirable for 


School Houses. 


FOR SALE BY 
Norton Door Check & Spring Co. 
SEARS BLDG, BosToNn, MAss. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


sO 


159 TREMonT St. 


ABLES for the Determination of COMMON MINERALS. 


By W. O. CROSBY, Asst. Prof. of Mineralogy, in Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Second Edition. 
Address 


Large Svo. 


S4 pp. 
W. O. CROSBY, Boston Society of Natural History, Boston, Mass. 


81.25. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ROOFING. 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs only 
82.00 per 100 square feet. Makes a good roof for 
years, and any one can put iton. Send stamp for 
sample and full particulars, 

GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING CO., 
389 and 41 Wrst BRoApwWay, 


Local Agents wanted. NEW YORK. 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BARTON, 
Boston SocrETY NATURAL History, 
(m] BOSTON, MASS. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church: 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULL 

WARRANTED, Catalegue sent Pree. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, a 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 
COLLEGE 
AC MY 
and ROEL B ELLS. 


Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia 


An Unabridged Dictio 


nary of Language and 


Knowledge in one; 40 volumes; over 25,000 pages ; 


Cloth binding, per volume, 75 cents,. per set, $30.00 


a Cyclopedia of Universal 
over 4,000 illustrations. 
; half-Morocco, per volume, $ | .OO, 


per set, $40.00. Specimen pages free; sample volume returnable, and money refunded. 


CRITICS SAY: | 


** Will win its way by merit.”— Advocate 


**Must become very popular.”—School Journal, New York. 
“The work is a treasure, and such a mine of useful informa- 


tion as every family ought to have at hand."*—The 
‘It cannot fail to be 


mation they need." —AMessenger, Philadelphia. 

‘* The fields of literature, science, and art, 
are thoroughly gleaned. The topics are ably 
are given, and a vast amount of information is cor 
—Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio. 


within such convenient limits such a vast amou 


Bankers’ Monthly, Chicago. 


A Great Offer $4.00 


vals averaging less than one month, all within the year 1891 
will secure the same in half-Morocco binding. Order ¢m 


New, Standard-and JOHN B. Alden, Publisher, 


sent free. Mention this paper. 


treated, many illustrations 


Its handsome type, numerous illustrations, handy form, neat 
substantial binding, and, more than all, its skillful editing, whie 


Pittsburg. 
Janeiro, Brazil. 


Standard, Chicago. 


CUSTOMERS SAY: 


‘‘] think it is a grand work, and seldom, if ever, have occasion? 
to refer to it without finding what I want.”—F. J. C. Scungmwer, Rio de 


isa comianel surprise to me that a work of its scope and 
: excellence could be i 2 y pri xcel- 
appreciated by the great masses of the lent." Harry G. City of 


reading public, who will find in its pages, in compact form, just the infor- “Tt is very neat, the form convenient for use, firmly bound of 


large, clear type. the contents of just that general character which the 
and of all knowledge, reader requires—comprehensive, accurate, and compact.” —PR0F. 


itained in a small space.” 


Cyclopedia.’ 


ENRY N. Day, LL.D., Yale College. 

‘In a library in the collection of which I have been engaged 
| more than 40 years, I esteem no book more highly than ‘ Alden’s Manifold 
From its pages, I have been able to find an answer, approp!!: 
h brings ate and clear, to every question that needed it, and when I shall receive the 


aoe nt of knowledge so well | final volume I shall feel that access to all the necessary information for my 
adapted to pageeee needs, are a satisfaction and a delight to students.”— — life shall have been placed within my reach,”"—James L. Mixor. 
Formerly Secretary of State, and Librarian of Missour?. 


cash and a further payment of $26.00 in 1° 
monthly installments of $2.00 each will secure 
immediate delivery of the volumes nol 


ready in cloth binding, the remaining volumes being delivered at in'¢! 


; or a first payment of $7.50 and the 13 installments of $2.50 each 
mediately, as this offer is made subject to withdrawal without notice. 


New York, 393 Pearl Street, 
Cricaao, 242 Wabash Avenue, 
ATLANTA, 71 Whitehal] Street. 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. XXXII. 


No. 19. 


Journal of Education. 


4 WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THB 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


THE CHILDREN’S SONG. 
(Tune—“ Wait for the Wagon.”’) 


BY LOUISA M, ALCOTT, 


The world lies fair about, and a friendly sky above; 
Oar lives are full of sunshine, our homes are full of love ; 
Few cares or sorrows sadden the beauty of our day; 
We gether simple p!easures, like daisies, by the way. 
Oh! sing with cheery voices, 
Like robins in the tree; 
For little lads and lassies 
As blithe of heart should be. 


The village is our fairy-land; its good men are our kings, 
And walking through its by-ways, our boyist minds fiod wings ; 
The schoolreom is our garden, fair the flowers there, 
And kind hands tend and water us that we may bloom so fair. 
Oh! dance in airy circles 
Like fairies on the lea, 
For little lads and lasses 
As light of foot should be. 


There’s not a cloud in heaven but drops its silent dew ; 
No violet in the meadows, but blesses with its blue; 
No happy child in Concord who may not do its part 
To make this great world better, by innocence of heart. 
Oh! blossom in the sunshine, 
Beneath the village tree, 
For little lads and lasses 
Are the fairest flowers we see. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Giapstone: Education is man-making. 


Lewiston (Me.) Journal: The American common 
school system is the Plymouth Rock of our civic life. 


Supt. L. H. Forp, Newnan, Ga. : The course of study 
should be adapted to the average pupil, and not to the 


brightest or strongest. 


Pror. Joun Marreson, Brown Oniversity: The 
teacher should be trained to know what is right, and how 
to correct faults in others and in herself. 


Mary E. Buancuarp, Newport, R. J.: A helpful 
spirit and general teaching skill are of much more value 
than talent without these qualifications. 


Miss ADALINE V. Ponp, Supervisor of Drawing, New- 
ton, Mass.: The only way to draw is to draw as if draw- 
ing were the one thing in life that counts. 


Mrs. A. F. Harris, Chauncy Hall School, Boston : 
Ohildren learn very much quicker when they are taught 
through the eye in connection with the voice. 


Presipent Merritt E. Gates, Amherst College: 
When we see a school full of boys, we do not think that 
one may be president, but that all must be citizens. 


Henry Sastin, Jowa: The technical examination re- 
peated again and again, degrades teaching to the level of 
a trade and helps the ignorant teacher to conceal his 
ignorance. 

Horace M. Wittarp, Howard Seminary, West 
Bridgewater, Mass. : We write much on the minds of 
our pupils that will be brought out by and by through the 
fire of thought. 

JosxpHine C. Locke, St. Louis, Mo.: The day is past 
when talk about high art, high ideals, and ineffable senta- 
mentalism supplies the place of education or satisfies the 
thinking mind. 

Surr. J. M. Berkey, Berlin, Penn. : Few teachers 


fail from lack of scholarship, but many fail from never 
having made a study of the principles and methods of 
teaching and school management. 


Springfield, Ill.: As long as men 
value what is noble in art, in literature, in state-craft, and 
in patriotism, there is no fear that Greek will lose a place 
among the branches of a liberal education. 


SOME THINGS ABOUT SLOYD.—(IV.) 


BY ANNA M. RYDINGSVARD, A.M., BOSTON. 


History of the Sloyd Normal School at Naiis, Sweden. 

The vast and beautiful estate of Niiiis is situated in one 
of the most picturesque spots to be found in the west of 
Sweden. These broadly spreading acres, which are either 
under a high state of cultivation or covered with fine 


a 


} 


Herr Orro Soromon, 
Director Sloyd Normal School, Niiis, Sweden. 


groves of birch and evergreen trees, and which are un- 
dulating, and even sometimes hilly, lie on both sides of a 
lovely winding lake several miles in length, which finds an 
outlet near the station of Floda, about three miles away 
from Niiiis in a southwesterly direction. 

Floda is the fourth station from the most important 
commercial city on the western coast of Sweden ; namely, 
Gothenburg, which carries on an extensive trade with 
England. 

The owner of Niiiis since 1868, is Herr August Abra- 
hamson, a wonderfully kind and philanthropic man. 
His magnificent residence is called “the castle,” for on 
this spot Christian the Tyrant of Denmark is said to 
have had a hunting castle in the earliest part of the six- 
teenth century, before the noble Gustaf Vasa rose and 
freed his beloved country from the yoke of the despised 
tyrant. The grand mansion stands gleaming white and 
crowning a considerable eminence, approached by a broad 
avenue ending in terraces. On one of the terraces are 
many American spruces, the oldest of these trees in 
the country, where they are very rare. On another ter- 
race two beautiful chestnut trees are growing, planted 
by King Oscar in 1874. The grounds without and the 
house within are arranged in a perfectly artistic manner, 
the latter being almost princely. 

On such a large estate many laborers are necessarily 
employed, and the owner has built neat, comfortable cot- 
tages for them and their families within his boundaries. 
In 1870 Herr Abrahamson conceived the idea of estab- 


should receive instruction in sloyd. Sloyd, as practised 
for generations by the peasantry of the country, was de- 
clining, and the government becoming aware of this fact, 
decided to establish schools for instruction in the various 
sloyd arts. Herr Abrahamson’s school was one of the 
first founded with this object in view, and his, moreover, 
was a strictly private enterprise. The boys in his school 
were taught sloyd carpentry, sloyd turnery, sloyd sad- 
dlery, sloyd carving, sloyd smithery, sloyd basket-making, 
sloyd house painting, and fret sawing, besides drawing, 
mathematics, mechanics, and physics. Two years later a 
class was opened for girls, where they were taught to 
knit, to spin, to weave, to sew, to cut out garments, to 
braid baskets, ete. 

In carrying out these plans, Herr Abrahamson had 
the assistance of his nephew, Herr Otto Salomon, who is 
the present director of the normal sloyd school. But 
Herr Salomon, fresh from his studies in the institute of 
technology in Stockholm, looked upon sloyd from another 
point of view from the merely practical or economic; he 
saw it from an educational standpoint, as a pedagogue 
would do. About this time Herr Salomon made a long 
“ student journey,” as is customary in European countries 
after finishing a college course. He visited England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Denmark, and Finland. In 
the latter country he met a congenial spirit and co- 
thinker in Uno Cygnaeus, the founder of the Finnish 
public school system. Herr Salomon came home to 
Niitis, strengthened in the belief that sloyd should be 
taught in connection with the regular branches in public 
schools, and in order to make this possible teachers of 
sloyd must be trained. In this idea, and the plans grow- 


Abrahamson ; consequently, a new course was arranged 
and opened in 1875 with four pupils, all Swedes. 
The course covered the term of one year, and in- 
cluded as theoretical subjects, physics, mathematics, 
Swedish language, methods in teaching, writing, and 
drawing, great stress being laid on geometrical drawing. 
The practical subjects were sloyd carpentry, sloyd carv- 
ing, sloyd turnery, and a littlesmith work. This plan was 
pursued till 1882, but in the meantime it had become ap- 
parent that a change was necessary, and that instead of 
training special sloyd teachers, the regular teachers of the 
public schools must be trained ; so in 1878 a short course 
was arranged for the latter, covering a period of five 
weeks, then double courses were given each year till 1882, 
at which time the school for specialists was closed, and 
eight short courses of five weeks’ length each were 
planned for regular teachers. This was changed two 
years later to six yearly courses of six weeks’ duration 
each, then five courses, and finally four courses yearly, as 
at present,—two in the summer, two in the winter,—each 
course six weeks’ long. 

In S weden the teachers of elementary schools serve 
eight months during the year, and all overwork is paid 
for extra. As the local board decides the time of open- 
ing and closing the terms of the schools under their 
charge, the teacher who desires to take a course in sloyd 
can take the vacation in winter instead of summer, by 
consulting the board. Many schools in Sweden, especially 
in the northern part, have to be closed during November, 
December, January, and February, on account of early 
darkness, deep snows, and long distances between pupils’ 
homes and school. In one parish it is about sixty-five 
miles to church. But to leave these cold snow-drifts and 
return to sunny Niiiis! 

By degrees, new buildings had to be erected to accom- 
modate the rapidly growing school,which is strictly a normal 
one. In 1882 women were admitted for the first time, and 
one Swedish woman seized the opportunity ; likewise an- 
other the next year, and in 1884 two English and three 
Swedish women attended. From that time the proportion of 
the sexes has undergone such a variation that there are 
as many if not more female teachers than male among the 


lishing a school for the children of all who were employed 


by him, in which they and other children of the parish 


attendants at any course now. Since 1875 till the close 


ing out of it, a ready supporter was found in Herr . 
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of the forty-seventh course, last September, 1,179 people 
from all parts of the globe have been instructed at Niiis 
and enjoyed its hospitality, everything being free to them, 
as I have already said, except a mere trifle for food. 
And the good, decr man,—if you could see him, so gentle, 
so unpretentious, so amiable, you would call him dear and 
good,—has already arranged, so that the school shall be 
carried on in the same spirit and liberality after he has 
gone to rest. 

Besides the European countries that we would expect to 
profit by this unparalleled opportunity, such countries as 
Iceland, Japan, Canada, the Argentine Republic, Chili, 
and Abyssinia have been represented there, as well as 
our own country, though I am sorry to add that only 
three from the progressive United States looks very small 
on a list where England stands as 111, Iceland 2, Japan 
2,and South America 5. 

It is my hope that the benefits of a summer sojourn at 
Niiiis have been so presented as to induce some of our 
American teachers to join a course there, and fit them- 
selves to help the advancement of this valuable work, 
sloyd, in the educational institutions of our country. 


FARMER TOMPKINS AMID THE AUTUMN 
FIELDS. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


*T like the beantiful,” says Farmer Tompkins toa Bos- 
ton teacher who has come up to see what glory means in 
an October mountain landscape. ‘ There! Take this 
field where I have stacked my corn like the Indians’ wig- 
wams, and over at one side is that cabbage-patch growin’ 
purple, and beyond all is tha: maple-orchard, all full of 
flags like, and I love to see it. I have been enjoyin’ it 
all summer, a seein’ things grow, one thing followin’ an- 
other, leaves, you know, and buds and fruit. To come out 
here some summer mornin’ when everything is a-puttin’ 
its best foot foremost, a-growin’ right along,—why, puttin’ 
my ear down to that corn, seemed to me as if I heard the 
wind a-comin’ down Bear mountain and a-breathin’ among 
those stalks as if organ-pipes, and I heard an anthem goin’ 
up. Marvelous! Not a hand touchin’ anything, and yet 
all the corn a-singin’ and a-makin’ music! I enjoyed it 
all. But, while I believe in the beautiful and like to see 
things grow, I like to see things a-tendin’ to make corn 
and potatoes and cabbages in the autumn. I like to see 
them a-movin’ toward a practical end by and by, crops to 
feed people or exchange for other food, or for clothin’, or 
for furniture, goods to keep the market alive and healthy 
and stirrin’. A practical end, I say; something I want 
and can use. I might plant crops and they be beautiful, 
and it would be pleasant to see them a-growin’, and still 
they might not be the most useful, what would tell most 
in market-time, what would give most food in winter, 
what would sell best in spring. You are a teacher ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

* Don’t you think it is best to have those studies that 
will tell most in makin’ men and women of our boys and 
gals, what will bring out the best things in ‘em, what will 
help ‘em to make the best use of themselves and be of the 
most good in the world?” 

“Oh, yes, and that’s the tendency of modern educa- 
tional courses, to bring out and develop in young people 
their gifts, show them to themselves and then supply them 
what they need for their truest, best work in life.” 

““T see, I see! Times have changed. Once, so much 
was poured into the young people whether best or not, so 
much Latin, so much Greek, so much algebra, and so on. 
Now they are inclined to try, as soon as possible, to find 
out what is suited to each, and let them take that. Do 
you see that low strip, and then that high ridge?” They 
were lands where autumn, that marvelous decorator, had 
gone to work, firing up with its scarlet or toning down 
with its purple, but ever in exquisite taste. ‘ Now certain 
crops I take from the high land, another thing from the 
low land. They need different seed, need different culti- 
vatin’, and they give me different crops. I vally Latin 
and Greek ; must have em to know English. I put one 
son through college, and didn’t I board the principal of 
our academy a year and talk the matter over with him ? 
My boy had the old-fashioned course. They kept him at 
his figgers three years, and one was enough, for he never 


would do anything with ‘em. They made him, yes, made 
him,—just as I might make that corn-land raise potatoes 
or the potato land raise corn,—but is that best? I like 
the modern way of seein’ whether potatoes is the thing, 
and then, if it is, be givin’ "em potatoes; or if it be corn, 
sow ’em down to corn. Yes, give natur’a chance. We 
ought to take a hint from all that.”’ 

As he spoke, the farmer waved his hands toward the 
land resplendent as with stones of all conceivable colors, 
and then he went forward, and those same hands he 
thrust amid this bewildering blaze of decoration, gathering 
and harvesting with a grateful appreciation of nature's 
work. 


THE UNITED STATES VERSUS THE 
QUEBEC SCHUOL SYSTEM. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Our common school is free in the largest sense of the 
word ; free from all the shackles that successive tyrannies 
have forged for the mind and conscience of mankind. It 
is an institution of great vitality and elasticity, capable of 
varied adaptations and large expansion, and destined to 
develop in multiplied ways along with the nation of whose 
life it is an integral part. One change, however, is not 
likely to take place. We shall not deliberately substitute 
for this national institution of homogeneous and independ- 
ent character the ecclesiastic school of worn-out mon- 
archies. If we take a step backward along this line, it 
will be because of some insidious or covert attack upon 
the Christian conscience of the nation made in the name 
of morality, and supported by partial or perverted repre- 
sentations or historical facts and tendencies. 

Nothing is easier than to throw a historical fact into a 
false light. Itis only necessary that it should be removed 
from its attendant conditions, taken out of its perspective. 
This is what makes comparative studies so deceptive. 
One or the other example is almost always seex in couleur 
de rose. 

This is the case with the school system of Quebec as 
presented in an article in the August number of the Cath- 
olic World. It is true that there are Protestant separate 
schools in Quebec, just as there are Roman Catholic sep- 
arate schools in Ontario, and schools of several confessions 
in Newfoundland, but there is nothing in the United 
States analogous to the conditions under which these 
schools have been organized into a public system. 
However much or little the division of the schools along 
denominational lines, the system is the British system,— 
British in policy, British in its operations. In Ireland, 
in India, in Canada, and on English soil the principle is 
the same,—namely, that of applying government aid to 
the fostering of existing educational agencies. It is only 
when this endeavor proves utterly futile that the govern- 
ment sets up schools of its own like the “ model schools” 
of Ireland, or authorizes public schools like the board schools 
of England. It was inevitable that in Quebec, where the 
Catholics comprise about 70 per cent. of the population, 
the clerical school should be fostered so long as it satisfied 
the people and did not embarrass the government. It 
was equally inevitable that the Protestant minority should 
be protected in their rights. The Catholics might be tol- 
erant or intolerant, but under British rule the rights of 
the minority could not safely be ignored. 

At the present time there are in Quebec about 4,400 
Catholic schools of all grades, attended by 229,312 pupils, 
as against 1,000 Protestant schools, attended by 35,500 
pupils. ‘The teaching force is divided like the schools, on 
denominational lines. The body of Catholic teachers 
numbers about 7,300, of whom 34 per cent. are clergy or 
members of religious orders. ‘These schools are supported 
by taxes and by legislative grants; the taxes of Catholics 
going to Catholic schools and those of Protestants to 
Protestant schools, while the grant is divided according to 
the respective populations. The principles here exempli- 
fied are precisely those that the American people have 
discarded and legislated out of existence. Experience has 
convinced them that schools officered and instructed by 
members of religious orders acting in their ecclesiastical 
capacity are opposed to the interests of a free state. The 
reason was clearly stated by Dr. Harris in an article in the 


Independent symposium of Sept. 4. The method of such 
schools is dogmatic, and the dogmatic method unfits men 


To overcome this disqualification in an immense foreign 
population is the grave problem that has been thrust upon 
us, and we are not likely to vitiate the one instrumentality 
that enlightened patriotism has formed for that purpose. 

It is important to keep this great consideration in mind. 
If men are to remain free, their training must be that 
which free schools alone can give. As expressed by Dr. 
Harris, the powers of thinking must be developed, the 
mind must be taught to be alert and critical, and to take 
nothing on authority. 

The people who are raised in such an atmosphere un- 
derstand the insidious evil lurking in that plausible division 
of the taxes on denominational lines. Once aimit the 
principle, and the division will be endless, and as a log- 
ical outcome we should at length reach this point,—the 
taxes of the rich for the schools of the rich and the taxes 
of the poor for the poor. 

The adjustments in Quebec work smoothly at the pres- 
ent time, but that does not prove that the schools are efli- 
cient ; neither does it prove that the adjustments involve 
no sources of disturbance. Indeed, the detailed history 
of public education in Canada is anything but assuring 
upon this point. Dr. Ryerson, well known in this coun- 
try for his magnificent work in the formation of the On- 
tario school system, is certainly an impartial witness in 
the matter. After detailing the disturbances arising from 
the adjustment, Dr. Ryerson wrote : 

“T think our next step must be to take the sownd 
American ground of not providing or recognizing separate 
schools. In this we should have the cordial support of 
nine-tenths of the people of Upper Canada; while in the 
course now pursued, the more you concede, the more you 
contravene the prevalent sentiment of the country, and 
the greater injury you are inflicting upon the great body 
of the parties for whom separate schools are professedly 
demanded, but who have not, as far as I am aware, any 
safe and adequate means of speaking for themselves, or 
of even forming a judgment.” 

Here Dr. Ryerson touched the great evil growing out 
of clerical schools ; namely the incapacity for forming a 
judgment in which this training leaves its subjects. 


WHAT, WHEN, AND HOW TO READ.—(1V.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Human nature in practical phases will be studied chietly 
through the novel and the drama. Shakespeare’s plays 
are philosophical, ethical, and dramatic. Few men can 
afford to allow a year to pass without the careful reading 
of one of these masterpieces. Fortunately, there are edi- 
tions of Shakespeare in handy volumesr,—such as Rolfe’s, 
Harper & Brothers, New York ; Hudsoh’s, Ginn & Co., 
Boston ; Deighton’s, Macmillan & Co, New York, ete. 

George Eliot, Dickens, Hawthorne, and Thackeray 
have presented cabinets in which in human nature rare 
crystals appear as typical gems. A man can better afford 
never to have known any one of the great museums of 
natural history or cabinets of minerals than to miss these 
typical gems of human nature. They have done for the 
law of intellectual, moral, social, and industrial activities 
what the proprietor of Ward’s marvelous museum at 
Rochester has done for animal life and mineralogical 
activity. If one desires any form that inorganic matter 
has ever assumed in all the range of crystallization, he has 
but to go to Ward’s Museum and find either the specimen 
itself or its exact representation. So in the grand museum 
of Shakespeare, Eliot, Dickens and Company, may be 
found nearly every type of human nature. Life has 
never produced human nature so perfectly exemplified as 
in its crystalline form in Romeo and Juliet,” Merchant 
of Venice,” “‘ David Copperfield,” “ Adam Bede,” “ Van- 
ity Fair,” ete. 

Quite a portion of the library allowance and reading 
time should go into human nature in books, but these 
works should be read for a study of the characters and 
the ethical and philosophical forces at work to produce 
the results exemplified,—never for the story itself, nor for 
the linguistic literary perfection. It shows a weakness in 
& great novel when the attention is attracted to the ex- 
pression. Dickens’ Martin Chuzzlewit, for instance, is 


in places @ perfect prose poem. When one comes upol 


for the privileges and responsibilities of self-government. 
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these portions, his admiration of the literary effect is such 
that appreciation of the master genius in the revelation 
of human nature vanishes. The power of a great novel 
is in the action of the characters, and not in descriptive 
art, merely realistic portrayal, or word-weaving. 

There are three classes of authors of fiction,—first, 
those whose power lies in the imagination, who con- 
ceive the most fascinating occurrences at the most un- 
expected moments and in the most surprising manner, 
and weave these into story form, capturing hosts of 
readers, whom they excite and entertain. Such authors 
create an expectency for excessive or unnatural expe- 
riences, and often lead their readers into personal excesses 
and ruin. This style of work, when executed by a master 
hand, is the best of recreation for the well-balanced mind, 
but beyond that it should be shunned. A second class of 
novelists have a rare gift in the use of language, and can 
paint word-pictures which for descriptive beauty have no 
rivals among the essayists. They describe men and de- 
pict incidents as gracefully as the most gifted historian, 
but there is no life, no fervor, simply a medley of brilliant 
word-pictures. Acquaintance with such an author is val- 
uable ; devotion to him is dissipation. 

The real novelist is a genius, a man whose stock in 
trade is a knowledge of men. His story is the portrayal 
in print of actual characters, idealized and so combined 
and interwoven as to reveal the motives which actuate 
mankind. The reading of such an author leaves us richer 
in the knowledge of men, and enables us to judge, speak, 
and act more wisely. The master in this field of fiction 
has even a rarer, greater fervor and beauty of language 
than men who content themselves with these qualities. 


PROMISSORY NOTES. 


BY A. L. HARWOOD, NEWTON CENTER, MASS. 


A promissory note should always be dated ; not because 
it is absolutely essential, but because the omission of the 
date might lead to great practical difficulties. 

In some states a note is required to be dated by stat- 
ute. It is immaterial, legally, whether the date is placed 
at the beginning or the end of the instrument. The date 
is understood to include the day, the month, and the 
year. 

At common law a note is valid that is either post- 
dated or ante-dated. Still, where the purposes of justice re- 
quire it, the real date may be inquired into and effect given 
to the note ; for example, should a note bear date before 
the maker became of age, it is competent to show that 
the real date was after his majority, and thus it will be. 
come binding upon him. 

When a note is made by two or more persons it may 
be joint or it may be joint and several. A joint note is 
one wherein the makers are jointly liable forits payment ; 
i. e., the holder must, in an action to secure the payment 
of the note, sue the makers jointly; for otherwise the 
joint maker against whom the action is brought may 
plead, what is technically called “non joindure,” which 
will have the effect of destroying the action of the 
plaintiff. Should the defendant, however, fail to enter 
this plea, he would be liable for the entire debt. Should 
one or more of the joint makers of a note be insolvent, 
and one or more be solvent, those who are solvent would 
be liable for the whole debt. A note is joint when either 
words ‘‘ we jointly promise to pay” or ‘ we promise to 
pay ” are employed. 

A joint and several note is one wherein the makers are 
either jointly or severally liable for its payment. This 
note may be written either by using the words “ we jointly 
and severally promise to pay,” or by writing simply the 
words, “I promise to pay,” in the body of the instrument ; 
it being signed by two or more persons. ~ In a joint and 
several note the holder may elect whether to sue the 
makers jointly, i. ¢., together or severally. Upon this 
point “ Byles on Bills” contains the following: “ Wher- 
ever, to the holder of a bill, several parties are liable, he is 
not obliged to single out one only, but may proceed at 
once in distinct and concurrent actions against them all, 
or against as many as he may think fit.” Should one of 
the makers on suit be obliged to pay the note, he may sue 


they are liable, 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


CORAL. 


A whole sea fan (Fig. 1) for the teacher, and small pieces for the 
children, with the stony corals before used, are needed for this les- 
son. These should be supplemented by a small piece of the precious 
red coral, and by a blackboard drawing of Fig. 2 in colore. In this 
red-coral the branches themselves, as well as the flesh covering 
them, are red, while the separate polyps are white. 


FIG. 1. 


The name fan-coral, or sea-fan is quickly suggested 
as the teacher's large specimen is held up before the class 
after which pupils’ observations are in order : 

My piece of sea-fan is yellow. Mine has dark edges. 
Mine is made of a great many little branches, that join 
together in a network. I can break off something like a 
yellow crust from the edges of mine, and there's a little 
dark brown wire left. I can see lots of little dots all over 
mine. They look like pin-holes. 

All are now interested to 
learn that the * yellow crust ” 
is the flesh that connected all 
the animals of the colony, and 
the brown wire is the skel- 
eton. The flesh contains so 
many bits of lime that it be- 
comes hard when it dries, and 
so remains on the stems. The 
skeleton is horny. In order 

Fig. 2. to understand what the “ pin- 
holes” are we must turn to the diagram of the red coral 
(Fig. 2), which the children describe : 

There is red flesh between the coral animals. The 
coral animals are white. They have only eight tentacles. 
The tentacles are fringed. One of the coral animals has 
drawn itself back into the red flesh, and only its tentacles 
show. Two other coral animals have drawn themselves 
all back into the red flesh, and there’s only a little bit of 
white in a round, red place to show where they were. 

It is now easy to see that the animals which make the 
Galaxea, and the finger-coral could not hide so nicely in 
the flesh that covers the branch because the stony tubes 
would be in the way, and to draw the conclusion that the 
red coral has no separate tubes. Neither does the fan- 
coral animal make tubes. 


3. 
Skillful questions now lead the pupils to see that if 
the red-coral animals die, and the flesh dries, a red stem 
will be left with dried flesh on it, and in the flesh little 
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his co-makers for contribution of the shares for which holes that show where the animals were, So they know 
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that the “ pin-holes” in the yellow flesh of the sea-fan 
are the places where the living animals were. 

The sea-fan and the red-cora), as well as the others studied, in- 
crease by budding, but in all these, each separate colony starts 
from a single egg. 

The lesson ends with a comparison of the stony corals 
and the sea-fan, which the children afterwards write out. 
Fig. 3 representa a coral like the sea-fan in stracture, in which 


the branches do not interlace. Fig. 4 is the organ-pipe coral with 
its green polyps expanded above the red tubes. 


THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 

Recitation.—School in concert, first stanza of ‘‘ America.”’ 
Readiny.—The president's proclamation. 
Responsive Reading. (The pupils’ selections should be upon the 
blackboard). 
Teacher.— Bless the Lord, O my soul ; 
Pupils — And all that is within me, bless his holy name. 
T.—Bless the Lord, O my soul ; 
P.—And forget not all his benefits ; 
T.—Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; 
P.—Who healeth all thy diseases ; 
T.—Who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; 
P.—Who crowneth thee with loving kindness and tender mercies ; 
T.—Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things ; 
P.—So that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s. 
T.—The Lord is merciful and gracious ; 
P.—Slow to anger and plenteous in mercy. 
T.—He hath not dealt with us after our sins; 
P.—Nor rewarded us according to our iniquitier. 
T.—For as the heaven is high above the earth ; 
P.—So great is his mercy toward them that fear him. 
T. and P, in concert.— Bless the Lord, all his works, in all places 
of his dominion ; bless the Lord, O my soul. 
fong.—‘* Old Hundred ”’ (or a stanza of any other well-known 
hymn of praise). 

Pupil.—The first recorded thanksgiving was the Hebrew feast of 
the tabernacles. 

Pupil (a).—Booths were erected in the open air. 

Pupil (b).—Branches from the palm and willow thatched the 
booth. 
Pupil (c).—Families ate together therein. 

Pupil (d).—It was a reunion of friends. 

(e).—It was an enjoyment of hospitality. 

Pupil (f).—It was an expression of generous regard for the 
stranger, the widow, and the fatherless, 

Pupil (g).—It was unlawful to taste the feast till a sheaf of 
barley or wheat had been waved as a token of gratitude to God. 


Song. — We live for those who love us, 

For those who know us true, 

For the Heaven that smiles above us 
And awaits our spirits, too; 

For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 

For the future in the distanve, 
And the good that we can do. 


Pupil.—The first national English Thanksgiving was on Septem- 
ber 8, 1588, for the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

Pupil.—There have been but two English Thankegivings in this 
century. One was on Feb. 27, 1872, for the recovery of the Prince 
of Wales from sickness; the other, June 21, 1887, for the Queen's 
Jubilee. 

Recitation.—Whittier’s ‘‘ Harvest Hymn.’ 
Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O'er richer stores than gems of gold ; 
Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is nature’s boldest triumph told. 


Oh, favors old, yet ever new ; 

Oh, blessings with the sunshine sent ! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fallness shames our discontent. 


Who murmurs at bis lot to-day ? 

Who scorns hia native fruit and bloom, 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 

Besides the bounteous board of home ? 


Thank heaven, instead, that Freedom’s arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold ; 

And brave and generous lives can warm 
A clime with northern ices cold. 


And by these altars wreathed with flowers, 
And fields with fruits awake agaiv 
Thankegivings for the golden hours, 
The earlier and the latter rain. 


Pupil. —The New England Thanksgiving dates from 1633, when 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony set apart a day for thanksgiving. 
This was followed by four others, in 1634, '37,’38, and '39, 
Pupil.—The Plymouth Colony had Thanksgiving days in 1651, 
68, and “90. 

Pupil.—The Datch governors of New Netherlands appointed 
Thankegivings in 1644, '45, and 


Pupil,—The English governors of New York appointed Thanks- 
giving in 1755 and 
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' Pupil.—It is remarkable that these thankegivings by the differ- 


ent colonies were never upon tue same year. 


Pupil.—The first national thanksgiviog proclamations were by 


Congress dariag the Ravolationary War. 
Song Scatter Seeds of Kindness.’’ 


GEMs&, 


Some hae meat they cannot eat, 
And some would eat that want it; 

Bat we hae meat, and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit. 


Thanks, the exchequer of the poor. 
Blessed be the Lord who daily loadeth us with benefits.— The 


Psalmist. 


To receive honestly is the best thanks for a good thing.— Mc- 
Donald. 


What shall I render unto the Lord for all His benefits toward 
me?—The Psalmist. 


arth with her thousand voices praises God.— Coleridge. 


Pupil.—The first great American Thanksgiving Day was in 
1784, for the declaration of peace. 

Pupil. —There was one more national thanksgiving in 1789. 

Pupil.—There was no other till 1863, when President Lincoln 
issued a national proclamation for a day of thanksgiving, and since 
that time the President has issued an annual proclamation. 

Essay.—‘' Thankegiving Day.’’ 


THANKSGIVING DAY THOUGHTS, 


The return of Thanksgiving Day unveils the pictures which 
hang on memory’s sacred walls. 
Thankegiving Day is a father and a mother day. 
The cultivation of a thankful spirit is at all times commended 
by reason and religion. 
Thankagiving suggests competence. 
Thanksgiving Day is a fireside time. 
No decorations accompany Thanksgiving as on Christmas, but 
our tables are Jaden. 
Family Reunions.”’ 
Recitation. The Family Meeting,’’ by Caarles Sprague. 
We are all here! 
Father, mother, 
Sister, brother, 
All who hold each other dear. 
Each chaic is filled, we’re all at home. 
To-night, let no cold stranger come. 
It is not often thus around 
Oar old familiar hearth we’re found. 
Bless, then, the meeting and the spot,— 
For once be every care forgot ; 
Let gentle peace assert her power, 
And kind affection rule the hour ; 
We’re all, all here. 


Sony.—" Auld Lang Syne.’’ 

Essay.—‘* Thankegiving Dinner.”’ 

School.—In everything by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving, let your requests be made known unto God. 


— Burns. 


—Shakespsare. 


Song.—‘* America.’’ (Last three stanzas). 


ONE SUPERINTENDENT’S METHOD. 

County Supt J.S Walton, West Chester, Pa., has the 
best way for emphasizing his calls upon teachers that we 
have found anywhere. 

It is a four-page leaflet (5x8). When he visits a 
school, he marks something against each of the twenty- 
seven points in his outline. The form or outline is as 
follows :— 


A FEW HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Taken—Oct. 17. 

For—Miss JENNige WBITE. 
ScHoot Room. 

Ventilation.—Needs more intelligent attention. 

Blackboards.—Racks should be kept more free from 
dust, and everything erased each night. 

Neatness.— Paper on the floor. 
DisciPLine. 

Position in class. 

Is the teacher's attention divided between recitation 
and general discipline in room ? 

Has the teacher good control of impulses ¢ 

Do pupils interrupt class work ? 

Is the tendency of work toward good morals ? 


AIDS AND HELPS. 
Supplementary reading. 


Are pupils taught to express thought orally ? 
Are pupils taught to think ? 


Is the teacher clear and concise ? 


EDITORIAL NOTEBOOK. 


nuts. Such a study is good for observation and descrip- 
tion, but is best for testing and describing taste. There 
are rare combinations of effects of tasting nuts. One 
directs his thoughts to a sense almost never considered in 
school work. Here are some specially good subjects for 
compositions : 
1. Describe the taste of any five nuts that you can test. 
Do not compare them with any other nuts. 
2. Tell the difference in taste between the acorn and 
the chestnut. 

3. Between the pecan and the almond. 

4. Between the English walnut and the shell-bark. 

5. Between the filbert and the beechnut. 

6. Between the peanut and the “pig-nut” or Amer 
ican walnut. 

With much the same advantage they can be asked to 
write about the nut as they see it: 
1. Tell all you know about the burs, cups, ete, in 
which nuts grow, and the way in which they come out of 
their burs, ete., naturally. 
2. Tell of the best ways of cracking the different kinds 
of nuts. 
3. Describe the difference between the way the meat 
is arranged in the pecan and the English walnut. 
6 The difference between the shells of the peanut, 
shell-bark, and butternut. 


QUESTIONS ON STOCKS AND BONDS. 


TWO PRIZES. 


First Prize.—Any three of the “ International Edu- 
cational Series,” edited by W. T. Harris, and published 
by D. Appleton & Co, New York; or any books in the 
market whose aggregate retail price is not more than $5. 
Seconp Prize.—* Recreation Queries” (and answers) 
and * Qaizzism and Key,” or any two one-dollar books 
in the market that the winner may elect. 

The first prize is for the best answers from any sub- 
scriber of the JouURNAL OF EpvucarTIon to the following 
questions ; the second prize is for the best answers from 
any pupil of any subscriber of the JournaL or Epvu- 
CATION. 

Answers should reach this office by Dee. 15, 1890. 
It is hardly to be expected that any one will answer 
every question, but the person answering the largest num- 
ber will receive the prize. In publishing the answers, 
the best answer to each question will be printed with the 
name of the author. In this way we will have the best 
exercise on “Stocks and Bonds” that has ever yet ap- 
peared, probably. Will the teachers interest themselves 
in this work, and send their own answers and arouse 
pupils to send theirs : 

1. What are stocks ? 

2. What are bonds? 

3. What are the distinguishing features between stocks 
and bonds ? 

4. What have stocks and bonds in common / 

5. What is a stock broker ? 

6 About how many in New York City ¢ 

¢. About how many in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
or San Francisco’ (Only one of these need be specified.) 
8. What is the stock exchange ? 

9. Describe the working in any one large exchange. 

10. What does it cost (about how much) to secure a 
seat inthe New York Exchange ¢ 

11. In any other large exchange ’ 

12. Upon what is the commission reckoned at the New 
York Exchange,—the actual sale or the par value ? 

13. What is the rate of commission at the New York 


Are pupils led from the known wisely into the unknown ? 


Does the teacher value comparison as an aid in teaching ? 


14. What is the rate at Philadelphia, Boston, or any 
other large city ? 

15. What are commission brokers ? 

16. What are room brokers ? 

17. What are “ bulls” in the market ? 
called ? 

18. Who are the “ bears""? Why so called ¢ 

19. When is a broker “ Jong” in the market? 

20. When is he “ short ”’ ? 

21. Explain “ puts.” 

22. Explain “ calls.” 

23. Explain “ margins.” 


Why so 


Srupy or Nuts.—This is the season for the study of} 044 what is a “bucket shop” ? 


25. How does it differ from a “ room broker ” ? 

26. How can the holder of a government bond secure 
his semi-annual interest ? 

27. How can the holder of any first-class bond secure 
his interest. 
28. What government bonds are now in the market ? 
29. Why will the U. S. 4 per cents. begin to fall in 
price by 1905 ? 
30. Why is Pennsylvania R. R. stock not for sale in the 
New York Exchange ? 


COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


A bank bill, a bank note used as currency. 

Bill payable, any negotiable commercial paper that one 
is to pay. 

Bill receivable, any negotiable commercia' paper upon 
which one is to receive money. 

A bill of credit, a letter given a person requesting him 
to give credit to another for goods or money, and the 
writer is held responsible to the full amount specified. 
Accommodation bill, note, paper. or indorsement is 
drawn by one or more parties to enable another to raise 
money. It is not for value received in reality, but is a 
loaning of credit. 

Bills of exchange, written orders addressed by one 
person to another, to pay on demand or at a fixed time a 
sum of money to a specified person or to his order. 
A bill of exchange should have three names, —drawer, 
drawee, and payee. It should state the sum to be paid. 
It should have the date of drawing. It should have the 
time of paying. It should specify where it is drawn. 
Bills of exchange are of several kinds : 

Time bills, specifying definitely the time of payment. 
Sight bills, on which thirty days are usually allowed, 
though sometimes sixty or ninety. 

Commercial bills, drawn for merchandise shipped. 
Bankers’ bills, international checks for use in other 
countries. 

Direct bills, drawn directly upon a house. 

Indirect bills, those drawn upon a house in London, 
for instance, when for a man in Italy. 

Accommodation bills, those made or signed to give 
another credit. 

Time bills, made for value received. 

Time bills are cheaper than sight bills. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teacbers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication bat that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers'ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


55. I should be glad to know if the readers of the 
Book-a-Month Course are to receive any suggestions as to 
whether their work is well done, before the final state- 
ment. M. A. D., Lewiston, Me. 


We cannot agree to send each writer such a communi- 


cation till the close of the course, though those, who for 


any reason appear not to understand it, judged by their 
answers, will hear from us 


56. In our list of territories at present, would it be 


proper to include both Indian Territory and Oklahoma ? 


If so, what is the relative area of the two? 
M.C. M., Massachusetts. 
Oklahoma is not a territory. Iam unable to say why 


METHODs. 
Use of textbooks. Geography. 
Reading. History. 
Primary reading. Slate work. 
Number. Copies. 
Arithmetic. Elementary science. 
Drawing. Busy work, 
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a governor and executive officers, and made provision for 
a delegate to Congress. 


57. Please name some book which contains the¥ tech- Carlyle, Thackeray, George Eliot, and Charlotte Bronté. I read 
nical information necessary for teaching drawing as|®° modern poetry ; it seems poor stuff when one can have the best 
of the old writers. Si. Nicholas and Harpers’ are my favorite 

magazines. 


taught in our public schools. ARTIST. 


Send for definite information to Prang Educational 


Company, Park street, Boston; American Book Com-|some handreds do, forgetting that an author has any right to 


pany, New York City; A. Lovell & Co., New York|P 


City ; or to Department of Public Instruction, Albany. for money, and advice upon every subject, from ‘‘ Whom shall I 
marry ?’’ to Ought I to wear a bustle ?”’ Manuscripts I have 


58. I have more than once at institutes and conven- 1 


tions heard a“ sixth sense” spoken of as though every-| their interest in the little books. 


body understood about it. Idonot. Where canI learn 
of it? 1. F., Massachusetts. 

This is one of the many cases of “suspected but not 
proved.” A muscular sense has been claimed, and people 
are so afraid of being “ left ” in this active age that to sug- 
gest a thing is to make sure that it will be accepted for 
a time by the few. The “sixth sense” was a popular 
term for a time, but more recent experiments lead to the 
very general conclusion that there is nothing of the kind, 
but that it is the sense of touch which is far more im- 
portant than had been claimed before. 


59. Suppose a child does not know the name of an 
object shown him, as, for instance, a bucket, shall I tell 
him? Bucks County. 

This evidently refers to language teaching and grows 
out of a habit, for which I see no excuse, of “ drawing out” 
the name of a thing by the “normal method.” Dr. Lyte 
puts it well when he tells of a lesson he heard once in 
which a teacher drew out the name “singular” number 
for nouns by asking what kind of a harness they put on 
one horse. She finally had to tell them that it was called 
a single harness, but it enabled her to twist around until 
she helped them to call the noun singular. Do not fear 
to name anything as soon as the child appreciates 
what it is. 


ON MARGINS. 


In last week’s JOURNAL in ‘‘ Conferenca with Teachers,’’ you 


say: ‘It ia not considered in good taste among business men to | Mrs. Burnett, and other writers of javenile literature, 


leave a noticeable margin. It is considered ‘schooly,’ or educa- 
tionally prudish to leave a set margin.”’ 

I beg leave to differ, and to give reasons why every composition 
of every nature whatsoever should have a wide margin. 

First, the appearance of the written page is improved by a 
margin. It has a stingy, pinched appearance if written to the edge. 

Second, in holding the sheet, the thumb rests upon the left side. 
If written to the edge, the thumb covers a part of the writing, and 
if the right hand be engaged, ths thumb may not move without 
laying down the sheet. If the thumb be moist, it will take off 
the ink. 

Third, all business of importance is filed in self-binders. If writ- 
ten to the edge, a part of the page cannot be read without remov- 
ing from the binder. Usually these binders hold the page on the 
left side. The correspondence of this government, of Canada, of 
Great Britaia, of the British Board of Trade, is on paper with a 
margin an inch or more in width. In some mercantile houses, the 
paper, letter size, is folded and creased, to remind all writers that a 
margin is to be left. 

Fourth, in every book, everything printed, there isa wide margin 
on four sides. Whoever saw a page printed within an eighth of an 
inch of the edge? If books were printed in that way, what should 
we do with our thumbs in reading? The printed page is the model 
for all writers. Good taste and neatness demand a wide margin on 
the left of the page at least. When five pounds of fine linen paper 
may be bought for one dollar, we need not to economize in margins. 

Geo. A. STOCKWELL. 


A MEMORIAL OF LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


BY VIOLA v. PRICE. 
(Program for celebrating her birthday, Nov. 20.] 

A Talk: ‘‘ Her Home and Her Childbood.”’ © 

Recitation : ‘‘Oar Angel in the House,’’ or a short selection from 
Little Women. 

Song: “ The Children’s Song."’ Tane: ‘* Wait for the Wagon ”’ 
(see page 307). 

An Essay: ‘‘ A Sketeh of Miss Alcott’s Life.”’ 

A Select Reading: “ Miss Alcott’s Letter.’’ 

Boston, Dee. 18, 1885. 

Dear Miss Price :—My replies to your questions are as follows : I 

write in the morning. Any paper or pen suits me. Qaiet is all I 


require. I work till tired, then rest. Winter is the best time. I/to 178. 


enj»y solitude very mach. I often have a dozen plots in my head 
at once, and keep them for years. I do not make notes of ideas. 

I do not enjoy society. I shirk its duties as mach as possible. I 
read anything ‘hat attracts me. Never study. Have no special 
method of writing, except to use the simplest language, take every- 
day life, and make it interesting, and try to have my characters alive. 


than any I can imagine. 


thorne, Theodore Parker, Thoreau, etc. ). 


pp. 49-54 


to her work as teacher, nurse, author; her views of life; the place 
she has won in the hearts of little women, etc.) 


by Aunt Jo’s Little Men and Little Women. At the banqaet let 
the principal characters of the books be represented ia costame. | 


I take many heroes and heroines from real life, as much truer 


My favorite authors are Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, Emerson, 


I dislike to receive scrangers who come out of mere curiosity, as 


tivacy. Autograph letters I do not anawer, nor half the requests 


© time to read, and ‘‘ gush ’’ is very distasteful to me. 
Please give my regards to the young people, and thank them for 
Yours truly, 
L. M. ALcorr. 
A Song: “ Some Sweet Day.” —Gospel Hymns. 
A Talk: ‘* Miss Alcott’s Literary Friends”’ (Emerson, Haw- 


A Recitation: *‘ Thoreau’s Fiute.”’ 

We sighing said: ‘‘ Oar Pan is dead, 
His pipe hangs mute beside the river ; 
Around it wistfal sunbeams quiver, 

But Music's airy voice is fled. 

Spring mourns as for untimely frost, 
The blue bird chants a requiem, 
The willow blossom waits for him, — 

The genius of the wood is lost.’’ 


Then from the flate untouched by hands 
There came a low harmonious breath, 
‘* For such as he there is no death ; 
His life the eternal life commands ; 
Above man’s aims his nature rose, 
The wisdom of a jast content 
Made one smal! spot a continent, 
And turned to poetry life’s prose. 


** Haunting the hills, the stream, the wild, 

Swallow and aster, lake and pine, 
To him grew human or divine,— 

Fit mates for this large-hearted child. 

Such homage Nature ne'er forgets, 
And yearly on the coverlid 
*Neath which her darling lieth hid 

Will write his name in violets.’” —Louisa M. Alcott. 


A Book Review of ** Little Women,” 
A Select Reading.—“‘ Trials of an Author.’’— From ‘‘ Jo’s Boys,”’ 


An Essay: Compare Miss Alcott with Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 


Music: ‘‘ America.’’ 
A Book Review, of ‘* Moods.’’ 
An Impersonation of ‘' Laurie.’’ 
A Talk: Characteristics of Miss Alcott’s Heroines. 
A Recitation: ‘* Little Women.’ 
Four little chests all in a row, 
Dim with dust and worn by time, 
All fashioned and filled long ago 
By children now in their prime. 
Four little keys hang side by side, 
With faded ribbons, brave aud gay 
When fastened there with childish pride, 
Long ago on a rainy day. 
Four little names, one on each lid, 
Carved out by a boyish hand; 
And underneath there lieth hid 
Histories of the happy band 
Once playing there, and pausing oft 
To hear the sweet refrain 
That came and went on the roof aloft 
In the falling summer rain. 
* * * * 
Four little chests all in a row, 
Dim with dust and worn with time; 
Four women, taught by weal and woe, 
To love and labor in their prime ; 
Fonr sisters parted for an hour,— 
None lost, one only gone before, 
Made by love’s immortal power, 
, Nearest and dearest evermore. 
Oh! when these hidden stores of ours 
Lie open to the Father’s sight ,— 
May they be rich in golden hours, 
Deeds that show fairer for the light, 
Deeds whose brave music long shall ring 
Like a spirit-stirring strain, 
Souls that shall gladly soar and sing 
In the long sunshine after rain. 
A Song: ‘* Battle Hymn of the Repubiic.”’ 
A Select Reading: L. M. Alcott, iu “ Saffrage Work.’’ (From 
Woman's Journal, Aug. 2, 1890.) 
An Impersonation: ‘‘ The Old Fashioned Girl ”’ 
A Reading: Tom’s Engagement. ‘‘Jo’s Boys,” pages 170 


An Oration: ** We Crown her our Qaeen.”’ (To contaia tributes 


[The entertainment can be closed by an evening reception given 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 


this department should be marked “ Threads and Tarums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ Box 836, Sharon, Pa. 


45. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My whole is composed of 108 letters, and is a quotation from 


Adelaide Proctor’s poems. 


My 94, 71, 6, 63, 72, 88, 9 is disturbed. 

My 83. 61, 41, 86, 92, 33, 13, 15, 47 is endurance. 

My 65, 11, 5, 23, 10, 84, 43, 42, 85 is capricious. 

My 80, 50, 38, 27, 21, 36, 53, 3, 55, 37 is alarmed. 

My 7, 41, 26, 98, 20, 49, 90, 105, 68, 40, 4 relates to birds. 
My 56, 4, 1, 34, 2, 28, 80, 81, 16 is a good place for exercise. 
My #, 97, 102, 25, 69, 93 is a place to transact business. 

My 18, 52, 30, 7, 32, 48 is a champion. 

My 90, 46, 44, 22, 24 is a part of the face. 

My 6, 82, 103, 107, 101, 94 is a pleasant odor. 

My 76, 17, 39, 54,5, 26, $1, 83, 95, 3 is a noted American. 
My 75, 67, 74, 58, 108 is to cut. 

My 62, 30, 73, 12, 66 is a bereaved woman. 

My 87, 100, 79, 14, 35 isa greeting much used at the present time, 
My 104, 51, 20, 19, 45, 98, 16, 59 is a time uncertain, 

My 60, 77, 64, 91 is a part of the foot. 

My 106, 78, 82, 57, 89 is the Arabic name for (lod. 


46. CHARADE. 


In ’76, when the British we fought, 
(We conquered them too—says my whole) 
My second encouraged and helped them along, 
With all of jirst heart and soal. 


47. METAGRAM. 


Whole, I am a portion of time; change my head successively and 


I become to peep, a plant, to inquire for, to steam, and mild. 


48, DIAMOND. 


1. In late; 2. A wooden vessel; 3. Harmonizes; 4. A piece of 


felt to cover the eye of a vicious horse ; 5. A girl’s nickname; 6. 
A tumor on the edge of the eyelid; 7. In date. 


49. Woop. 


1. Asmall fragment; 2. Pertaining to the country; }}. A chemi- 


cal compound; 4. Pertaining to the morning; 5. To mix. 


(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR OCT. 23. 


R 
DI 
Pr 


23. (1) A tree is known by its fruits. (2) If you want enemies, 
excel others; if you want friends let others excel you. (3) A 
drowning man will catch at a straw. (4) A rolling stone gathers 
no moss. (5) One act does not make a habit: manyactsdo. (6) 
Deeds are not fruit: words are but leaves. (7) Policy often effects 
what force cannot : — October. 
24. (1) i, it, wit, with, white, wither, writhes, 

(2) a, at, rat, rant, train, strain, staring. 

(3) e, ed, den, done, drone, rodent. 

(4) a, ah, ham, sham, shame, Thames. 

(5) i, pi, pie. pine, repin, repine, ripened. 
25. Be-A-st, go-R-es, fr-I-ed, pe-T-al, ac-H-os, Ro-M-an, cl-E- 
an, Me-T-al, pa-I-nt, pe-C-an,—Arithmetic. 
26. Carmine. 
Answers have been received from Emma Shaw, 


A DOCTOR'S CONFESSION. 


‘*Hambug ? Of course it is. The so-called science of medicine 
is a humbug and has been from the time of Hippocrates to the 
present. Why the biggest crank in the Indian tribes is the medicine 
man.”’ 


** Very frank was the admission, especially so when it came from 
one of the biggest young physicians of the city, one whose practice is 
among the thousands,though he has been graduated but a few years,”’ 
says the Buffalo Courier. ‘‘ Very cozy was his office, too, with its 
cheerfal grate fire, ite Qaeen Anne furniture, and its many lounges 
and easy-chairs. He stirred the fire lazily, lighted a fresh cigar, 
and went on.”’ 

‘“* Take the prescriptions laid down in the books and what do you 
find ? Poisons mainly, and nauseating drugs that would make a 
healthy mao an invalid, Why in the world science should go to 
poisons for its remedies I cannot tell, nor can | find any one who 
can.’’ 

** How does a doctor know the effect of his medicine ?’’ he 
asked. “He calls, prescribes, and goes away. The only way 
to jadge wonld be to stand over the bed and watch the patient. 
This cannot be done. So, really, I don't know how he is able to 
tell what good or hurt he does. Sometime ago, you remember, 
the Boston Globe sent out a reporter with a stated set of symptoms, 
He went to eleven prominent physicians and brought back eleven 
different prescriptions. This jst shows how much science there is 
in medicine.” 

There are local diseases of various characters for which nature 
provides positive remedies. They may not be included in the regu- 
lar physician’s list, perhaps, because of their simplicity, but the 
evidence of their curative power is beyond dispute. Kidney disease 
is cared by Warner’s Safe Care, a strictly herbsl remedy. Thon- 
sands of persons, every vear, write as does H. J. Gardiner, of Pon- 
tiac, R. 1., August 7. 1890: ; 

“A few years ago I suffered more than probably ever will be 
known outside of myself, with kidney and liver complaint. It is 
the old story—I visited doctor after doctor, but to no avail. 1 was 
at Newport, and Dr. Blackman recommended Warner’s Safe Cure. 
1 commenced the use of it, and found relief immediately. Alto- 


gether] took three bottles, and | trathfully state that it cured me,’”’ 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOY. 13, 1890. 


Let us see, just how much influence has Mrs. Phelpe- 
Ward's Décolleté” exerted ? 


Tue defeat of Superintendent Edwards of Illinois, on 
compulsory education is a national calamity. He can 
afford it, fortunately, but neither the state nor the nation 
ean afford it. 


SUPERINTENDENT How Lanp's The Recitation, which 
appeared in the JOURNAL a year ago, is being quoted 
very freely by the superintendents of the country in their 
reports this fall. It deserves it. 


Tue Baltimore News says that the existence of pretty 
girls in Boston was never heard of in Baltimore until the 
question of educating them with the boys was broached. 
That may be the season the Boston girls are so good. 


Supt. W. H. Moraan of Cincinnati, O., utterly repu- 
diates the interview going the rounds, in which he is re- 
ported as saying that woman is unfit to have the care 
of school children over eight years of age. Of course he 
never entertained or expressed such a sentiment. 


Tre Latest.—County Recorder Strutt of Colorado has 
been sending a circular to teachers in the East offering a 
deed of a “lot” within six miles of Denver for $2.50. 
Of course many were caught,—mostly of the class that 
have not $2.50 for a professional journal or book, pre- 
ferring to chase a rainbow. Equally, “of course,” the 
man is arrested as a ‘‘ fraudulent land agent.” Next? 


Toe Massacuusetts Feast.—The State Association 
offers as a program this year, George Howland of Chicago, 
A. S. Draper of Albany, Edward Eggleston of New York 
City, G. Stanley Hall. Ph.D., of Worcester; L. R. 
Klemm, Po.D., of Washington ; Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., 
of Harvard ; Merrill E. Gates, Ph.D., of Amherst ; Hon. 
John W. Dickinson of Newton; A. P. Marble, Ph D., of 
Worcester ; Larkin Dunton, LL D., of Boston; 8S. T, 
Hatton of Brookline; Isaae R. Burgees, Samuel Thurber, 


Myron T. Pritchard, Emily P. Stodder, and Caroline F. 
Cutler of Boston, Charles Jacobus of Springfield, H. S. 
Cowell of Ashburnham, Fanny Gaylord of Westfield, and 
Seth Richards of Worcester. The program will be in 
charge of the secretary, C. W. Parmenter of Cambridge. 
The Bay State House and the Lincoln House will enter- 
tain members at reduced rates and all the railroads will 
make liberal reductions on round trip tickets. 


ST. LOUIS. 


What is our genial Editor Merwin up to these days 
that the school board of his city has come into such dis- 
repute? One of its employees, William Lee, is under in- 
vestigation, and he threatens, if pushed too hard, to make it 
hot for those high in position on the school board, The 
board consists of twenty-one men, and they are to pass 
upon the charges. The newspapers insinuate that Lee will 
be ‘‘ vindicated,” and call for a mass meeting of citizens 
to air the grievance of the public. We are sorry to hear 
of any such condition of things, but Mr. Merwin will look 
after it atonce. If he has been caught napping, and Mr. 
Lee has disgraced the school system of the city, he (Lee) 
will meet with prompt retribution, for Mr. Merwin never 
lets a guilty man escape. He scents fraud, bossism, chi- 
canery,—in the distance,—where no other man has de- 
tected it. He is policeman, prosecutor, judge, jury, turn. 
key, and hangman, all in one. We will risk Mr. Lee and 
the school interests of St. Louis in his hands, when he 
gets time to attend to home affairs. 


THE EYE IN SCHOOL. 


The eye is specially important to an American. The 
school has, as one of its most important missions, the teach- 
ing of the successful use of the eye. If the school weakens 
the eye, it is destroying its own work. Dr. C. E. Norton 
of the Lewiston School Board has made a patient and 
faithful study of the condition of the eyes of the pupils of 
that city in all grades. But 52.6 per cent. have normal 
vision. There are 16.6 per cent. that have a vision less 
than balf normal, and 4.3 per cent. have less than one 
tenth normal. 

The errors of refraction are hypermetropia, myopia, 
and astigmatism. Emmetropia is that condition of the 
eye where no errors of refraction are present. In emme- 
tropia, the retina which, in order that there may be sight, 
must have a clear and distinct picture of external objects, 
is in position of the focus of the refractive media, if the 
object is in a position over sixteen feet from the eye. In 
the interior of the eye is a muscle known as the ciliary 
muscle. Contraction of this causes the crystalline lens to 
become more convex, thus increasing the refractive power 
of the lens so that rays of light coming from objects nearer 
than sixteen feet are brought to a focus «pon the retina 
in emmetropia. The nearer the object is to the eye, the 
greater the contraction required to focus the rays from it. 
This is the adaptive muscle of the normal eye. 

In hypermetropia, the eye is flattened in its antero-pos- 
terior (from behind forward) direction, so that the retina 
is in front of the focal point and images are indistinct 
when the ciliary muscle is at rest or in relaxation. Clear 
sight is attained only by greater and more continued ex- 
ertion of the ciliary muscle. Hypermetropia is not a dis- 
ease but a deformity, and when of high degree is serious. 
It cannot be originated by school life, but prolonged use 
of such eyes may produce serious trouble and impair the 
general health. Most of the so-called weak eyes are 
hy permetropic. 

Myopia, or near-sightedness is exactly opposite from 
hypermetropia. In myopia the eye is elongated instead 
of flattened in its antero-posterior (from behind forward) 
direction, so that the retina is back of the focal point of 
the refractive media. The ciliary muscle is powerless to 
carry the focal point backward ; hence in this condition, 
all objects situated at a greater distance than a certain 
point from the eyes appear indistinct. The position of 
this point varies from a few inches to a few feet. In the 


It limits the of the life of its and incapaci. 
tates them for many kinds of business. It is impossible 
to be too emphatic in regard to the serious nature of 
myopia. Of all the causes of the disease, school life j, 
the most potent, a fact proved by statistics. 

Astigmatism is due to an irregular curvature of some 
of the refractive media, so that the focal distance j, 
shorter on some meridians than others. In astigmatism 
it is impossible to get a distinct view of the whole of any 
letter or figare made up of horizontal or vertical lines, 
but the ciliary muscle may be said to be constantly trying 
to focus the rays on the retina. This produces fatigue 
and pain. Astigmatism is either hypermetropic or my. 
opic. It is congenital, and although, of course, it cannot 
originate from school life, it is often the gateway by which 
hypermetropia passes into myopia. It is more serious 
than hypermetropia. 

The results of Dr. Norton’s examination are as follows : 


Hieu SCHOOL. GRAMMAR ScuHoo., 


1890, 1882. 1890, 1882. 
First Class. Per cent. First Class. Per cent, 
Emmetropia, - 461 76. , Emmetropia, - 241 54, 
Hypermetropia, - 385 12. | Hypermetropia, 53.1 27. 
Myopia - - - 154 8 (Myopia, - - - 139 127 
Astigmatism,- - None. 4. | Astigmatism, - 5,1 68 
Chen Other diseases, ete., 38 None, 
Emmetropia, « 559 Second Class. 
Hypermetropia, - 67.7 20 4| Emmetropia, - SLB 50. 
Myopia, - - - &8 8 8! Hypermetrepia. 489 388 
Astigmatism, - 29 5.| Myopia, - - . 98 1L8 
Third Class Astigmatiem, - 98 44 
Emmetropia, - 324 43°7| Third Class. 
Hypermetropia, - 50. 813|Emmetropia, - 299 538 
Myopia, - - - 11.8 16 7| Hypermetropia, - 484 341 
Astigmatism, - 2.9 83|]Myopia, - - - 81 g8 
Other diseases, etc., 2.9 None,| Astigmatism, - - 8 33 
Fourth Class. Ovher diseases, etc., 56 None 
‘our 
Emmetropia, - 25.6  666| Fourth Class 
Hypermetropia, - 535 16.7 | Emmetropia, _ 2 32 7 (368 
Myopia, - - - 128 96 Hypermetropia, - 56 i 28.8 
Astigmatism, - 7.7 7.2 2 
E 396 504 PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
mmetropia, - 3.2 
Hypermetropia, 58. 43 5 | Emmetropia, - 4.2 50. 
Myopia, - - - 2.9 3 5 | Hypermetropia, “7 i. 
Astigmatism, - 1.4 26 5 
Other diseases, ete., 5.1 None, Astigmatiom, 77 ON 


Other diseases, ete., 


Second Class. 
Emmetropia, - 345 51.7) 
Hypermetropia, 653. 42.2 
Myopia, - - - 21 2 
Astigmatism, - 3.5 4.1 
Other diseases, etc., 2.1 None. 


As a result of discussion of this table, the physician 
finds an alarming increase in myopia as the pupils advance 
in the grades, and he asks, ‘* Are diseased eyes the neces- 
sary price of a liberal education?”’ The answer is em- 
phatically, No! Myopia is a preventable disease in 
nearly all cases. Causes tending to produce eye diseases 
in school are: First, all things which tend to lower the 
general health, as impure air from imperfect ventilation, 
insufficient exercise, and all unhealthy surroundings; sec- 
ond, all things that subject the eyes to prolonged strain. as 
improper and insufficient lighting of schoolrooms, bad 
type, and prolonged use of the eyes ; third, all things pro- 
ducing congestion of the head and eyes, as improper posi- 
tions of the head and body from the use of bad school 
furniture, or other cause, hot schoolrooms, and prolonged 
study without interruption. All of these can be improved 
if proper means are taken. 

An examination of the eyes should be made every year; 
and the parents of any pupils found with a vision less 
than .7 should be notified at once. This has been done 
this year in many cases, and parents have seemed very 
thankful. 


.DR. LAMBERT. 


In the Journat of October 23, we published a por- 
trait of Dr. W. H. Lambert of the Fall River, Mass. 
High School and president of the Massachusetts Teachers 
Association. Last week we announced that he had ar- 
ranged the most brilliant program ever provided for a local 
association. We spent the previous Saturday afternoon” 
with him, and he said he was never in better health. On 
Tuesday he died, from peritonitis, after au illness of forty: 


smallest degree of myopia found by Dr. Norton in the 


six feet and in the greatest degree it was six inches. 
Myopia is generally an acquired condition, being almost. 


never found at birth, It is 9 disease, and is ineurable. | 


Lewiston schools, the farthest point of distinct vision was. 


eight hours. He was forty-seven years of age; a gradu- 
ate of Colby in 65; was admitted to the bar in ‘67: 
taught as principal of the high schools of Castine, Augus'* 
Lewiston, and Fall River ; was superintendent of schools 
n Malden, He was for a time in the editorial office of 
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the Lewiston Journal, and has always been one of the 
best of the educational writers. Of his character, ability, 
and personality we shall allow others to speak next week. 

We venture to print entire a personal note, received 
since writing the above, from Ray Greene Huling, who 
was of the party to enjoy Dr. Lambert, on the Saturday 
that will be memorable to many of us. It expresses our 
appreciation better than we could do it: 


T am very glad to have, as my last remembrarce of our friend 
Lambert, the pleasant incident of last Saturday. You will readily 
recall how vigorous and enthusiastic he seemed as, with his usual 
grace of language and dignity of bearing, he invited the assembled 
teachers to the feast of good things he had provided for them at 
the coming meeting in Worcester. Nor can I ever forget how cor- 
dially he complied with my request and in my name extended another 
invitation relating to the American Institute of Instruction. Alas, 
how little we know what is before us! When he so kindly alladed 
to my impaired health and his own strength as the reasons for 
taking further time before the convention, who of the throng about 
us had a thought that within five days that commanding form would 
be a lifeless corpse lying in state in the beautiful building which 
had been his place of daily work. 

This incident has other than personal significance ; it is an episode, 
characteristic of the man. From the first year of bis coming to this 
state to his last day of vigorous life, Dr. Lambert has been, both to 
his pupils and to the assistants who have been so fortunate as to be 
associated with him, an inspiration to broader and deeper intel- 
lectual life. This I know because I was myself one of those assist- 
ante. Ripeness of scholarship, refinement of taste, keenness of 
criticism joined in an unusual degree with kindness of heart and of 
manner, evenness of disposition, courtesy and tact unfailing, —these 
were noticeable traits of his personality as it has been impressed on 
me by a close acquaintance for sixteen years. By these as by his 
persuasive voice, in private conversation and in the assemblies of 
teachers alike, he has ever been inviting us to share the good things 
he found in literature and in professional studies. His last public 
worde, therefore, were but an epitome of the influence emanating 
from his whole educational career, just as the kind personal service 
then rendered was characteristic of his ever helpful spirit toward 
his friends. How keenly we all shall miss him! 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The air is blue, very, very blue, in Major Merwin’s 
editorial sanctum, and scandalous epithets,—the profane 
oaths of the professed Christians,—are flying wildly with 
all their sulphurous effect. 

“ What is it all about?” Why Dr. W. T. Harris, Dr. 
E. E. White, Dr. J. L. Pickard, George Howland, A. G. 
Lane, Editor G. P. Brown, Dr. E. A. Hewett, Dr. A. J. 
Rickoff, A. S. Draper, N. A. Calkins, Albert P. Marble, 
Zalmon Richards, Aaron Gove, Henry A. Wise, L. W. 
Day, Dr. W. A. Mowry, Dr. C. C. Rounds, John Han- 
cock, Dr. D. B. Hagar, et al., have formed a “ ring,” or 
did form a ring some years ago, for the purpose of having 
a grandly successful National Educational Association, 
and have succeeded. 

“Isthatall’’’ No; ob,no. These men, having formed 
a ring, submitted themselves to the “ bossism’’ of Mr. W. 
E. Sheldon, and in all these years these giant minds that 
have done the best educational thinking, writing, super- 
vising, ete., of the country, have surrendered their judg- 
ment, their will, their conscience, to the direction and 
dictation of Mr. Sheldon, so the Major would have the 
world believe. It is the most gigantic case of hypnotism 
on record. 

“ What is the proof of this marvelous power?” That 
is the funny thing about it. Why the proof is that the 
“ring,” all of whose members desired the election as 
president of their most admired and honored member, 
Dr. E. A. Hewett (who, by the way, did not wish it), 
became so hypnotised by Mr. Sheldon at St. Paul, who 
hypnotised himself also, that by some magic, without 
knowing how,—then or now,—did have a tremendous 
victory through the defeat of their cherished plan. They 
elected as president, Hon. W. R. Garrett, a thorough gen- 
tleman ; and as treasurer, one of the champion anti-ring 
style of men, who couldn't keep in a ring if he got there, 
—J. M. Greenwood. 

They did elect one “ ring” man, E. H. Cook, as secre- 
tary. Not that he is of their ring, or any body else’s 
ring, but probably of a ring all his own, for he has the 
genius of success in every public work he undertakes, and 
that always constitutes a man the boss ofa “ ring’? Who- 
ever wins success must sooner or later be bitterly and 
vociferously shouted as a “boss of a ring” by those 
whose public failure is made conspicuous by his success. 
Mr. Cook bas had such conspieyons public success, and 


must be in a ring, even though, so far as we know, be 
“ flocks by himself,” content to boss himself. 

* But surely the election of men no one of whom was 
ever in the ‘ring’ cannot justify such a voleanic eruption 
of epithet oaths?” No, it was the way in which it was 
done,—a tragic public exhibition of the hypnotic art. 
President Canfield appointed a nominating committee as 
provided for in the constitution, one from each state and 
territory so far as represented. Such a committee cannot 
be “packed.” Mr. Sheldon was not on this committee, 
and yet by that magic art of his, he secured, without the 
slightest effort, the nomination of a man who was not in 
his Harris-White-Brown- Rickoff-Gove-Hewett ring, and 
thereby won a great victory for this same ring through 
its defeat. Now when the committee reported, the time- 
honored custom was observed, and one man cast the ballot. 
As the recretary was the anti-ring nominee, it was hardly 
proper for him to cast the vote, so it was voted almost 
unanimously that the assistant secretary, who happened to 
be Mr. Sheldon, cast the ballot, which he did. For this 
act Major Merwin styles him a “thief,” and adds some 
twenty other religiously-profane pet names. The next 
day it was sought to reverse the action of the Association, 
and President Canfield, in accordance with a time-honored 
and universal ruling, decided that a protest against a mode 
of voting must come at the time, at least on the same day. 

Now we were not present at St. Paul, but we have the 
facts as given us by the most ardent supporters of Mr. 
Hewett, among whom we will mention Aaron Gove, and 
there is not the slightest difference of opinion regarding 
the facts, but merely upon the remarks of President Can- 
field at the time of his ruling. As we were not there, and 
as there is a difference of opinion, and as Mr. Sheldon 
had nothing to do with it, and as a man is excusable if he 
does not measure his words after such herculean efforts 
as Mr. Canfield had performed, we will not refer thereto. 

*“ Why, this makes the Major's ‘ religious profanity’ seem 
very ridiculous.” It is the fanniest thing of the season. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The largest class in the history of Harvard is the freshman class 
of this year. 

The West Chester (Pa.) Normal School bas enrolled to date 
542, which means 800 before the year is through. 

Oar exchanges attribute the defeat of co-education in Boston to 
F. A. Waterhouse, headmaster of the Boston ‘‘ Ladies ’’ School, as 
they style it. 

Massachusetts has lost, by sudden death, four of her most active 
school men and one woman within a few weeks. It is an unprece- 
dented record. 

Principal A. B. Morrill of the Normal Training School of Willi- 
mantic, Ct., is said to be doing the most first-class talking of any 
New Englandef this season. 

Wisconsin buried the ‘‘ Little Red Schoolhouse ’’ beneath 20,000 
majority for its opponents. This is a great calamity, but we still 
believe that it was the scare of ‘‘ high prices’’ that did it, and that 
some day Wisconsin will be all right. 

Baltimore has the latest educational novelty. Each member of 
the school board received at the October meeting a large stick of 
candy neatly wrapped in paper and tied with red, white, and blue 
ribbon, a gift from the pupils of No. 13, who had recently held an 
entertainment. 

In the sudden death of C. C. Woodman of the Ledge Street School, 
Worcester, we lost a warm personal friend with whom we were as- 
sociated for three years. Oar professional admiration was second 
only to cur personal appreciation of one of the noblest men and 
ablest teachers we have known. 

Lewiston, Me., claims, with emphasis, that her schools are abreast 
the times, that they have kept pace with the march of progress. 
She is proud of having been able to tempt Anna BL. Badlam from 
the Boston Training School to her own. Supt. G. A. Stuart is 
given ‘‘ unqualified praise ’’ by the committee. 

John Fiske will give six lectures in the Old South Meeting House, 
this fall, on Ancient America and the Spanish Conquest. The lect- 
ures are to be on Saturdays at half-past eleven, beginning Nov. 15. 
The subjects are ‘‘ Ancient America,’’ two lectares; ‘*The Dis- 
covery,’ The Conquest of Mexico,’ ‘‘ The Conquest of Peru,’’ 
and ‘' Las Casas, the Protector of the Indians.’’ 

Mise Mary E. Wilkins is the new literary meteor, and divides 
attention with Radyard Kipling. Her charming collection of stor- 
ies entitled A Humble Romance, has received the most flattering 
notice in America and England, and her unique sketch, ‘' The Re- 
volt of Mother,”’ is the gem of the September Harper's, Her home 
is in Randolph, Mass., where she is at work on a second volume. 

Jeanie P. Clarke’s ‘‘Game of Politics,’ of which we spoke a 
year ago, has been brought up to date, with all the new states, and 
,has been greatly improved. Our special ubject in commending this 
valuable game is to call attention to its inflaence iu the matter of 
‘civics, The publisher, Horace Partridge, Boston, offers $100 in 
prizes to the persone giving, the Grat,; second, sud third largest 


namber of gronpings or combinations of the electoral votes of the 
several sta‘es, each of which combination will make the exact total 
of votes necessary for the choice of a President. 


Dr. LE1eunton’s Lectures — Arrangements have been made by 
which R. F. Leighton, Ph.D , author and linguist, gives a course of 
lectures at Sleeper Hall, Boston University, upon the most fasci- 
nating linguistic and historic subject of the day, ‘‘ Comparative His- 
tory.” The latest researches of scholars regarding Aryan or 
Indo-Earopeaa controversy have not been presented to the Amer- 
ican public in print or upon the platform, although they have been 
prominently before Germany and France for ten years. Dr. Leigh- 
ton has made a speciality of this subject, and is probably better 
able to present it than any other American who has at the same 
time, popular platform gifte. The combined results of the new 
rciences of comparative philology and prehistoric archwology have 
wrought a complete revolution in our ideas r garding the origin of 
human society. Is it too much to say that every student of history 
should begin his historical studies with mastering this latest written 
chapter of modern historical science ? 

The aim of the course is not only to give these new views a sys- 
tematic and critical examination, but to sketch the most salient 
features of the civilization of the primitive Indo-Europeans, and to 
compare the results thus obtained with the stage of culture dis- 
closed by prehistoric archwology. The lectares begin at 4 30 p. m. 

Nov. 12, “Indo-European Languages and Races.’’ Nov. 19, 
The Original Indo-Earopean Home.” Dee. 3, Primitive Indo- 
European Races and their Civilization, as disclosed by Prehistoric 
Archwology.”’ Dee. 10, ‘‘ Evolution of the Indo-Earopean Lan- 
guages.’’ Dec. 17, ‘' Primitive Indo-European Religious Instita- 
tions.”’ Single admission 50 cents, season tickets $2.00, teacher's 
ticket $1.00, student’s ticket 75 cents. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


NO HELPMERT TO HIM. 


** I vow, I'll never marry, 
Be she widow, be she maid, 
The woman who a piece of meat, 
Cannot carve without my aid.”’ 


“ Why do you make this silly row ?”’ 
‘* Because, why, you surely see! 
Whatever her attractions, 
She’d be no help-meat to me.’’ 


QUERY. 
Mr. Bohre (hearing an air mentioned): “ That always carries 
me away whenever I hear it.”’ 
Mr. Blunt: ‘‘ Is there no one here who can whistle it ?’’ 
MEN’S AND WOMEN’S, 


Shoemaker: Mr. Painter, | want siga painted, ‘Men’s and 
Women’s conscia recti.’ ’’ 

Painter: ‘‘ May I ask what that means, sir ?”’ 

Shoemaker: ‘‘O, I don’t know; buat my rival, Mr. Boots, has a 
sign ‘ Mens conscia recti,’ and I'm bound to go him one better.”’ 


ONE FOR SMITH. 


Brown: ‘‘T eat a great deal of bread with my meat.”’ 
Smith: ‘ Yes; and a great deal of meat with your bread,’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


—O Autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that made thy forests glad ! 
—W. C. Bryant, 

— Bancroft, the historian, was at one time Minister to Germany. 

— Charles Dickens’ letters to Hans Anderson will soon be pub- 
lished. 

— The signatures of Louis XIV. and of Henry IV. are valued 
at $200 each. 

— M. Halévy, author of Abbé Constantin, is about to give up 
literary work. 

— Boceaccio, the most famous of Italian novelists, began life as a 
merchant's clerk. 

— Rhoda Broughton, the English novelist, has written twenty- 
two books. She is fifty years old. 

— Tasso, Italy's favorite epiq poet, became broken-hearted from 
unrequited love, and was confined in a mad-house for years. 

— B. L. Farjeon, the novelist, was once a newspaper man. A 
friendly letter from Charles Dickens turned him in the direction of 
novel-writing. 

— Mr. A. B. Allen, a resident of Washington, PD. C., has in his 
possession one of the spears used by John Brown in the raid on 
Harper's Ferry, 1859. 

— Thomas Stevens gives this description of Count Tolstoi’s per- 
sonal appearance in the account of a visit he made to him: “ Pres- 
ently there appeared on the steps of the portico a thin. sun-browned 
man, of medium height, clad in a coarse linen suit. His bushy 
eyebrows thatched a pair of kindly yet shrewd blue eyes, and his 
gray beard aod long gray hair looked like a peasant’s. A cheap, 
home-made cap, of the same material as his suit, adorned the head 
to which the world is indebted for War and Peace, Anna Karénina, 
and other masterpieces of the Russian realistic schoo). Rade boots, 
as ungainly as the wooden shoes of Germany, attested mutely to the 
eminent novelist’s skill,—or lack of it,—asacobbler. Both cap 
and boots were the Count’s own handiwork. The linen trousers 
were loose and the shirt looser. The latter was worn, Moujik 
fashion, outside the trousers, and was gathered about the waist wich 
a belt of russet leather. The Count looked thin and were frow his 


recent illness, but says he is now in good health.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. 


HISTORICAL POETRY. 
CHRISTOPHER C—. 


In the City of Genoa, over the sea, 

Tn a beautifal country called Italy, 

There lived a sailor called Christopher C—— ; 
A very wise man for his times was he. 


He studied the books and maps and charts, 

All that they knew about foreign parts; 

And he said to himself; ‘* There certainly oughter 
Be some more land to balance the water. 


‘* As sure as a gun the earth is round ; 

Some day or other a way will be found 

To get to the east by sailing west; 

Why shoulda’t I find it as well as the rest ?”’ 


The court philosopher shook his head, 

Laughing at all that Christopher said ; 

But the Qaeen of Spain said, ‘* Christopher C-—, 
Here is some money; go and see.”’ 


That is just what he wanted to do, 

And in fourteen bundred and ninety-two, 
From the port of Palos one August day 
This Christopher C—— went sailing away. 


He sailed and sailed with the wind and tide, 

Bat he never supposed that the sea was so wide, 
And the sailors grumbled, and growled, and cried, 
** We don't believe there’s another side. 


**O take us back to our native shore, 

Or we never shall see our wives any more. 
Take us back, O Christopher C—, 

Or we'll tamble you overboard into the sea.’’ 


In spite of their threats he wouldn't do it; 
There was land ahead, and Christopher knew it ; 
They found San Salvador, green and low, 
And the Captain shouted, ** I told you so! 


‘* This is the land King Solomon knew, 
Where myrrh, and aloes, and spices grew. 
Where gold, and silver, and gems are found, 
Plenty as pebbles all over the ground,”’ 


They thought they had sailed clear round the ball, 
But it wasn’t the other aide at all, 

Bat an island, lying just off a 

Nobody had ever seen before. 


They planted their flag on a flowery plain, 
To show that the country belonged to Spain ; 
Bat it never once entered Christopher's mind 
That North America lay behind. 


Then Christopher C——, he sailed away, 
And aaid he would come another day; 
Bat, if he bad staid here long enough, 


We should talk Spanish or some such stuff. Adapted. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS TO BE WON. 


For the long evenings at home, no parlor game for the family 
seems to hold and increase its popularity like ‘‘ Politics, or the Race 
for the Presidency.’’ A new edition of this household favorite is 
now ready at all the toy stores, and its publishers offer to every 
person who buys a copy of it a chance to win $100 in a competitive 
contest in which any bright grammar school boy or girl will stand 


a good chance of winning. This prize contest is purely educational 
in its character. Three prizes of $50, $30, and $20 are to be 
awarded for the three best solutions of a puzzle in arithmetic based 
on the table of the electoral votes of the states, which is the central 
feature of this game. 


AT YALE, 


The subjects for the Yale sophomore compositions for November 
are: ‘‘ How Can the Library be Rendered Most Beneficial to Un- 
dergraduates ?’’ ‘‘ A Defence of Poetry’’; ‘‘ The Significance of 
Pluatarch’s Life of Agis for the Present Social and Political Situa- 
tion in This Country’’; *‘ A Comparison of the Poems on St. 
Agnes’ Eve, by Keats and by Tennyson’; “ What is the Yale 
Idea ?’’ “The Advantage of Perpetuating Passion Plays of the 
Oberammergau Type’’; ‘' East Rock’ and West Rock” ‘ Cole- 


ridge’s Instructor in Literatnre’’; *‘ A Study of the Stained Glass 
Window in the Reading Room of the Library’’; ** A Maxim of 


Goethe's’? ; ** Doubt of Any Kind can be Removed by Nothing but 
Action ’’; The Relation of Athletic to Scholarly Eminence in 


‘The Most Entertaining Autobiography I Have Ever 


“EVERY ONCE IN A WHILE.” 


This ie a remarkable expression. Analyzed, it appears to have no 
meaning, and yet it stands for something, perhaps for “ often,’’ 
and then,’’ “ frequently,’’ or ‘‘ occasionally."’ Every once! 
What is a ‘‘once?’’ O, it is something in, or belonging to, a 
Well, what isa ‘‘while’?? Why, a ‘‘ while” is some- 
thing that has, or is made up of, ‘‘onces.’’ How many ‘‘onces 
in a while’’? Indefinite. That depends upon the individual idea 
of a ** while.’’ 

Ingairy stops here, for no more information comes. Al! that 
may be squeezed out of it is that ‘‘ once in a while ’’ is not so-some- 


thing as ‘‘every once in a while.’’ If a ‘‘while’’ may give a ban- 
dred * onces,’’ then how weak is the expression, “ once in a while,’’ 
bat when we jump on an entire family of ‘* onces,’’ and exhaust a 
whole wonderful *' while,’’ then may we, aboat half of a once in 


VON MOLTKE. 


The celebration of the ninetieth birthday of Von Moltke points 
again to the contrast in length of years between the lives of leaders 
of men abroad and in this country. ©f our own soldiers, Scott was 
the only general of prominence reaching the age of fourscore. 
Sherman still lives, the senior of the survivors in age, as in rank, at 
70, although General Batler of the volunteer service is hale and 
hearty and pugnacious at 73. But Grant died at 63; Meade, who 
fought the battle of Gettysburg, at 57; and Hancock, who was one 
of the most brilliant figures in that battle, at 62. McClellan 
reached only the age of 59; Howard is yet hardly 60; and there 
are few, if any, of our geveral officers who were born before Von 
Moltke had achieved fame.— Boston Commonwealth. 


OCEAN CABLES. 


The late report of the International Bureau of Telegraph Ad- 
ministratious gives the following among other interesting facts: 
The submarine telegraph system of the world consists of 120,070 
nautical miles of cable. Government administrations own 12,524 
miles, while 107,546 are the property of private companies. The 
total cost of these cables is in the neighborhood of two hundred 


million dollars. 

The largest owner of submarine cables is the Eastern Telegraph 
Company, whose system covers}the ground from England to India, 
and comprises 21,860 miles of cables. The Eastern Extension, 
which explores the far East, has 12,958 miles more. Early in last 
year the system of West African cables, which started from Cadiz 
only six years ago, was completed to Cape Town, so that the dark 
continent is now completely encircled by submarine telegraph. touch- 
ing at numerous points along the coast. More than 17,000 miles 
of cable have been required to do this, and several companies, 
with more or leas aid from the British, French, Spanish. and Port- 
uguese governments, have participated in carrying out the work. 
The North Atlantic is spanned by no less than eleven cables, all 
laid since 1870. Five companies are engaged in forwarding tele- 
grams between North America and Europe, and the total !ength 
of the cables owned by them, including coast connections, is over 
30,000 nautical miles. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— How long since the President's salary was raised to $50,000 ? 
MENTOR. 


— What is the correct pronunciation of the surname de 
Noailles ? A. J. B. 


— To ‘Morton’’: A ‘‘Maham tower”’ is a tower of logs by 
means of which guns can be brought to bear upon the interior of a 
besieged fort. M. 

— Who can jastly claim the authorship of the phrase, ‘‘ Bread 


is the staff of life’’ ? I feel sure that it is not in the Bible, though 
some claim that it is. Bertua L, 


— ‘‘ Whig ’’: Recently re-reading Guy Mannering, I find Dandie 
Dinmont describing himself when riding alone, and attacked by 
gypsies, as whigging awa.’’ P. McA. C. 


— To J.’’: Nelly Bly’? and Elizabeth Bisland are not 
the same person. Both women have attained recent celebrity 
through flying trips around the world. Miss Bisland has taken up 
her permanent residence in England, and I think ‘‘ Nelly Bly’’ is 
still in newspaper work in New York. STUDENT. 


— “Blae Blood’’: The Spanish saying ‘‘ ser de sangre azul,’’— 
to belong to the aristocracy,—originally referred to those persons 
whose complexion, fair or ‘blue-veined, showed their Spanish 
origin, free from any mixture of Moorish blood. Later, more gen- 
erally applied, it came to mean of noble descent. C, 


— To ‘‘ Bohemia ’’: The Orloff diamond ranks first among the 
European gems in size. Its history is involved in dense obscurity. 
It was originally an ladian gem, and how it found its way to Eu- 
rope isa mystery, but in 17‘) it was purchased at Amsterdam by 
Prince Orloff from a Prussian merchant as a present to Empress 
Catherine Il. The price paid for it was 1,400,000 florins. It is at 
present set in the imperial scepter of Russia. It is about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, 103 carats in weight, with a slight yellowish 
tioge, and of remarkable brilliancy. It is valued at £370,000. 

J. W. B., Fostoria, O. 


— Can any querist tell me who is the author of the poem con- 
taining the following lines: 
** Ie life worth living ? Yee, #0 long 
As there is wrong to right; 
Wail of the weak against the strong, 
Ortyrannytofight. . . . 


** While there is one untrodden track 
For intellect or will; 
And men are free to think and act, 
Life is worth living still '’ 
E. J. E., Concord, N. H. 


— Please solve the following problems in Notes and Queries” : 

1. The sum of the ages of a father and son is half what it 
will be in 25 years; the difference is one third what the sum will 
be in 20 years. What is the age of each ? 

2. A mass of tin and lead weighing 180 Ibe. loses 21 Ibe. when 
weighed in water; and it is known that 37 lbs. of tin Jose 5 lbe., 
and 25 lbs. of lead lose 2 lbs., when weighed in water. How many 
pounds of tia and of lead in the mass ? 

3. If 19 lbs. of gold lose 1 Ib., and 10 Ibe. of silver lose 1 Ib., 
when weighed in water, find the amount of each in a mass of gold 
and silver weighing 106 Ibe. in air and 9 Ibe. in water. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, Sve, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.) 


A Compenpious French Grammar. By A. Hijalmar 
Edgren, Professor of Modern Languages and Sanskrit, in the 
State University of Nebraska. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 

In nothing is the rapid advance in modern language study more 
clearly shown than in the improved character of the books now 
offered to schools and colleges. While such books do much to ele- 
vate a plane of instruction, it is equally true that unless already 
demanded and appreciated, they could not be so steadily and so 
rapidly prodaced. In the progress of this department of education, 
these publishers have borne a large and remarkable share. 

This grammar marks a distinct advance in method and in execu- 
tion. Its distinguishing feature is the condensation of the essentials 


clading its liberal exercises, etc.,—is comprehended witbin 65 pages. 
There is thus presented a minimum of practical grammar, essential 
to earliest reading. and, indeed, for more mature students, who 
wish only to read French, quite sufficient for all necessary purposes. 
The ‘‘ Introductory Sarvey,’’ whether offered separately or other- 
wise, should be very popular for its own sake. 

The rest of the book, including with exercises, indexes, etc , less 
than 300 pages, presents an elaborate yet highly condensed exposi- 
tion of French grammar. The main features are: 1. The com- 
plete separation of the syntax from the etymology,—a method 
already approved by experience, at least for higher stady. 2. The 
collection of all exercises at the end, apart trom the text. 3. The 
introduction of each of the parts of speech by a condensed yet clear 
and sufficient historical statement, connecting the French forms 
with their Latin originals, and also a valuable chapter on the ‘‘Rela- 
tion of the Anglo-French and French words.’’ Finally, more 
important than all for the learner, the richness and graphic 
exhibition of the illustrative examples under eavh section. Nowhere 
else have we seen better selected. Herein the admirable method of 
the author is reinforced by the skillful use of type, so as to present 
always to the eye the more or less important points. Indeed, the 
whole book is a beautiful example of that excellent typography, as 
well as of + we features of good book-making, for which this house 
is distingui 3 

If in a notice intended simply to invite attention to a remarkable 
book, we should undertake to point out in a few words its possible 
defect, we should say, that the author has erred, perhaps, in the 
application of a too strictly logical method to a language so highly 
idiomatic, and sometimes in an excessive condensation, at the cost 
of clearness. As, for example: The treatment of the subjunctive 
mode strikes us as rather fine in theory than sufficient or satisfac- 
tory in practice; the treatment of the irregular verbs might have 
been made easier for the learner by a less vigorous method; and 
some innovations in the treatment of the partitive are perhaps of 
questionable utility. But in these days such faults could, even if 
real, lean to virtue’s side, and we may well leave the consideration 
of them to the experienced jadgment of teachers. At any rate, no 
teacher of advanced French can now afford to do without at least 
an examination of this latest, most complete, and most philosophi- 
cal of all our home-made French grammars. 


Tse Tsar anv His Illustrated. New York: 

Harper & Bros. 435 pp. 9} x7. Price, $3.00. 

Although a consideration of the Siberian exile system and the 
problems of Nihilism are of paramount importance in the stady of 
Rassia, it is a pleasant relief to read a book about this great coun- 
try which, while accurate and truthful in descriptive detail. does 
not bring to the front any political questions. Such a book is The 
Tsar and His Pecple, a notable addition to recent accounts of the 
great empire, which contains a series of striking articles on Rassian 
life and people. The first, on ‘* Social Life and Institutions,’’ is 
by Vicomte de Vogii¢é, who gives much interesting information 
about the nobility, aristocracy, bourgeoisie, and the intangible 
**tehine,’’ or uniform hierarchy, up which social ladder every 
Rassian desires to climb. He aleo gives a most interesting account 
of a journey through the wild fastnesses of the Caucasus, where 
peasant life in its most primitive aspect is observed. Theodore 
Child contributes chapters on Holy Moscow, Palatial Petersbarg, 
the famous Nijii Novgorod Fair, and Modern Russian Art. Clar- 
ence Cook writes on Russian Bronzes,; and Verestchagin, whose 
terribly realistic paintings are the wonder of two continents, gives 
a vivid sketch of existence in a Russian vi 
The book is superbly bound, and illustrated with a profusion of 

ae cuts. 


Our New EnGianp. Boston: Roberts Bros. 12x 10. 

Price, $4.00 and $5.00, according to binding. 

This is one of the handsomest of the new holiday gift books, and 
is sure of a large sale. The descriptive text is by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, the gifted editor of the Christian Union; the photogravures 
from nature, by A. W. Eleon & Co.; and the remarks drawn by F. 
T. Merrill,—names which insure excellence in each department. 
The illustrations are unexcelled in style, finish, and beauty of com- 
position, particularly those of New England country roads in 
winter and summer, which are unusually rich in tone and clear io 
detail. Each picture is faced by an appropriate poetical selection 
from some standard anthor. There is no wedding or holiday gift in 
better taste, more welcome or more enduring, than one of these 
rarest of illustrated volumes, of which not more than two or three 
really beautiful ones appear in a season. This will not be excelled 
+ year; we do pot remember that it has ever been surpassed for 

price. 


PsycHoLocy. American Science Series: Advanced Course. 
By Prof. Wm. James, Harvard University. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 2 vols. 700 pp. each. Price, $6.00. 

The book for which students of psychology have been waiting 
almost impatiently has at last appeared, aod marks an era in A mer- 
iean psychology. What Compavrré is to French psychology, Lotze 
to German philosopby, Sully to English psychology, Ladd to Amer- 
jean physiological psychology, James is to empirical psychology. 
He has certainly set the pace for American philosophic thought. 
We should not hesitate to send any student to his pages with the 
assurance that he can ‘‘ bank ’’ on its authority, for it is as reliable 
as it is clear aod brilliant. He has the courage of his convictions, 
which ia the judgment of the hour, that the old-fashioned way of 
studying psychology by beginning with the senses is as impracticable 
as it is ‘‘sense’’less. It is the first great constructive work of an 
American psychologist. Thoroughly familiar with all the historic 
philosophies and psychological experiments, he worships at the 
shrine of no mas, but accepts with devout loyalty the consensus of 
the last two centuries and the interpretation of the latest researches. 
So the shrine at which he worships is a composite, philosophic photo- 


half of a while, get somewhere, and accomplish something by the 
aid of ‘' every once in a while.” GEORGE A. STOCKWELL. 


DEBF, 


graph, * kodaked”’ in the light of modern science. 
This is probabiy nearer an Americaa psychology than anything 


of French Grammar in a “Brief Introdactory Sarvey,’’ which,—in- * 
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yet written. He presents faithfully the most theories 
apon all great questions, but his thought in it all, and the thought 
he leaves with us, is that he and we are threading these mystical 
mazes in the fullest confidence that we shall emerge into some 
thoroughly practical, valuable, every-day deductions. For illustra- 
tion, after studying certain tendencies and aggregate of tendencies, 
that in the hands of another would be purely abstract and mystical, 
we fiod ourselves saying with him, as an inevitable result, ‘‘ Every 
time a resolve or fine glow of feeling evaporates without bearing 
practical fruit is worse than a chance lost. It works so as positively 
to hinder future resolations and emotions from taking the vormal 
path of discharge.’’ At another time, when one seems to be lost in 
the labyrinth of lines of discharge, we find that they “‘seem to be 
grooved out by habit in the brain.’’ Again, when you have been 
following brain processes that are systematically ascetic, you are 
suddenly startled to find that you are to ‘‘do every day something 
for no other reason than that you would rither not do it, so that 
when the hour of dire need draws nigh it may find you not unnerved 
and untrained to stand the test.’’ 

There is nothing in the essays of Carlisle, Emerson, or Lowell 
more genuinely ethical than the entire tone of this psychology. 
You fo-get that you are studying the most abstruse of all subjects 
and revel in the laxury of knowing how to deal more wisely and 
delightfully with the every-day affairs of life. The statesman could 
make a brilliant address by simply weaving together one class of 
paragraphs; the platform lectarer could nowhere find wiser utter- 
ances more charmingly phrased; while the clergyman who had the 
wit to attane his sermon work to these numerous deductions would 
make his congregation think he had found the elixir of life. 

The most surprising feature of the book, probably, is its English. 
™ There are paragraphs, sometimes pages, as classically rythmic as 
Dickens in Martin Chuzzlewit. Professor Churchill could make an 
evening selection from these pages that would fascinate any thought- 
ful audience. Here, for instance, is a small section of*a lony, 
rythmic paragraph: ‘* We become saints in the moral, and author- 
ities and experts in the practical and scientific spheres by so many 
acts and hours of work. Let no youth have any aoxiety about 
the upshot of his education whatever the line of it may be. If he 
keep faithfally busy each hour of the working day, he may safely 
leave the final result to itself. He can, with perfect certainty, count 
on waking up some fine morning to find himself one of the compe- 
tent ones of his generation in whatsoever pursuit he may have 
singled out.’’ There are times when one is swept along in a raptur- 
ous way by the rarest of every-day truths phrased in the most de- 
lightful manner. He says, in the introduction, that the man must 
indeed be sanguine who, in this crowded age, can hope to have 
many readers of 1,400 continuous pages from his pen ; but he hopes 
that by jadiciously skipping according to our several needs we may 
find something to our taste. Odar only reply is that we have found 
it so stimulating and enticing that on five of the busiest days, in 
which there seemed no time for reading, we read carefally the first 
volume of 700 pages, and all work went more smoothly because of 
its tonic. We pity the man who can think it judicious to skip even 
the discussion of the ‘‘ Automaton Theory’’ or the ‘‘ Mind-Stoff 


Theory.’’ 


Tue Day's Messaae. Chosen and arranged by Susan 
Coolidge. Boston: Roberts Bros. 366 pp. 6}x4} $1.00. 
The Day’s Message is another of the numerous little books which 

so many people find elevating and helpfal, containing short verses 

and prose selections adapted to every day in the year. Susan 

Coolidge is herself one of our best verse writers, and her true poeti- 

cal taste has culled for this volume many flowers of the noblest 

thought, though it is to be regretted that extracts from her own 
poems should be so modestly omitted. The binding is exceedingly 

pretty, with a choice of red or gilt edges, which latter style at $1 25, 

in box, makes a charming holiday or wedding remembrance. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED, 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York :— 
“A Woman’s Trip to Alaska’’; by Mre. Gen. C. H. T. Collins. 
‘‘ Where We Went and What we Saw’’; by Charles McCor- 
mick Reeve. 
‘* Principles of Social Economics”’ ; by George Gunton. 


D. Lothrop Co., Boston :— 

“The Still Hour’’; by Prof. Austin Phelps. 

Henry Holt Co., New York :— 

‘“* Women’s Work in America’’; edited by Mrs. Annie Nathan 
Meyer. 

Lee Shepard, Boston :— 

‘*Sammerland’”’; by Margaret McDonald Pallman ; illustrated 
by George T. Andrew. 

Old Love Letter’’; designed and illuminated by Irene E. 
Jerome. 
Cassell §& Co., New York :— 

** Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monck-Milnes”’ ; 
by Mr. T. Wemyss Reid. A 

English Sanitary Institutions Reviewed in their Course of De- 
velopment’? ; by Sir John Simon. 

‘Flower de Hundred ’’; by Mrs. Burton Harrison. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York :— 

Outing at Odd Times”; by Dr. C. C. Abbott. 

‘Higher Education of Women in Europe’’ (laternational Eda- 
“ee Series); by Miss Helene Lange; translated by Dr. L. R. 

emm. 

‘*Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century” 
(Vols. VII and VIIL.). 

““We All’; by Octave Thanet. 

D. C. Heath Co., Boston: — 

The anthorized translation of Compayré's ** Paychologie Ap- 
pliquée & I’Education,” in two volumes. Vol. I., ‘* Notions Thé- 
oretiques,”’ is a treatise on elementary psychology. Vol. LI., 
‘‘ Application,’’ is a practical application of the principles of psy- 
chology to physical, intellectual, and moral education. 

The authorized translation of Compayré's ‘‘ Cours de Morale 
Théoretique et Pratique.”’ 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston :— 
Fables Stories ” ; phrased by Horace E. Sendder. 
‘Thackeray's Lighter Hours ’’ (Modern Classics). 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Sisters’ Love; translated by W. Heimburg -—— The Old Meeting 
House; by Rev. A. M. Coulton New York: Worthington Co. 

Introduction to the Writings of Joho Ruskin: by Vida D. Scudder. 
——Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum; edited by Louise Manning 
Hodgkins. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanbora. 

All Around the Year Calendar; designed by J. Pauline Sunter ; 
price, 50 cts. —— The Demagogue; by Dav:d Ross Locke (** Nasby ”’); 
price, $150. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

My Study Fire; by Hamilton W. Mabie; p.ice, $1.25.——Elsie Yacht 
Desa teen Raymonds; by Martha Finley; price, $1.25.—-New York: 

odd, Mead, & Co 

_Letter writing: Its Ethics and Etiquette; by Arthur Wentworth 
Katon; price, 75 cents New York: F. A. Stokes & Brother. 

Maps and Map Drawing; by Wm. A Elderton; price, 35cents. New 
York: Macmillan & Co 

Outings at Odd Times; by Charles C Abbott, M.D. -—— Crowded Out 
'Crofield; by Wu. O. Stoddard, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


BROOKLYN LETTER. 

The lines of the Central School have not fallen in pleasant places, 
and it is now going through the trials of dismemberment. _ Owing 
to the great opposition to a high school, at its organization its real 
purpose was concealed under the name of the Central Grammar 
School. The course of study prepared was but little more extended 
than that of the grammar schools, and the school was housed in a 
building owned by Congressman Felix Campbell and formerly used 
as police headquarters. After several years a building was begun, 
bat it was so long under construction that the school outgrew it 
before it was finished. This difficulty was met by leaving the boys 
in the deserted police headquarters and moving the girls up to the 
new building, Although over two miles apart the divisions have 
been conducted as two departments of the school and under the 
same management. The principal has been so crowded by work 
arising from the growth of the girls’ department that his visits to 
the boys have been very infrequent. Although the school has 
steadily and rapidly gained in both departments, with regard 
to numbers and excellence of work, the resulting condition of affairs 
has produced great dissatisfaction in certain quarters. The general 
opinion seems to be that all concerned have made the best of things 
as they are; and, above all, there has been no serious criticisms of 
either the principal or his assistant. 

It was recently decided to build a high school for boys, and to 
make a large addition to the building used for the girls, and at the 
last meeting of the board a resolation was passed to organize the 
boys’ department as a separate school, under entirely new manage- 
ment after February 1. A division of the Central School, earnestly 
desired by many, seems to be upon us, but it remains to be seen 
whether the new arrangement will be any improvement upon the 
old or not. 

‘It is well understood here that the objection to Longfellow’s 
** Building of the Ship,’’ as a subject for critical reading, was in- 
spired by a desire to annoy the superintendent. The matter has 
proved a boomerang, and the objectors are now ruminating in seclu- 
sion and studying a recent number of Puck. One more such attack 
would establish Dr. Maxwell’s unquestioned popularity. 

Probably the worst feature of the Brooklyn achool system is the 
employment of so many proletarians and young girls who are de- 
ficient in scholarship, in the primary grades. Against this evil the 
superintendent is waging war. 

Repairs in the burned portion of the Brooklyn Institute are 
steadily progressing, and the new building for the ‘* Polytechnic ”’ 
is rapidly going up. The latter, when completed, will be one of 
the finest buildings for school purposes in the country. 

Brooklyn, Oct. 23, 1890, Mary Masox Brown. 


BRISTOL COUNTY. 


The fourteenth meeting of the Bristol County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation waa held at Taunton, last Saturday. M. C. Lamprey of North 
Easton was president, and Miss Mary Hamer, secretary. 

This Association has always met on the Saturday holiday only, a 
thing we have never known of any other county body. About one 
sixth of the teachers of the county were present, but the hundred 
and fifty who came were earnest and attentive. The Association 
has a large proportion of prominent men, among whom are the 
presidents for this year of the State Association and the American 
Institate of Instruction. Mr. Lamprey is a thorough business man, 
and presides with vigor and grace. 

Ray Green Haling, prioeipal of the high school, New Bedford, 
read an exhaustive, discriminating, and valuable paper upon ‘* The 
American High School, its Origin and Certain Reasons for its 
Existence.’’ We shall present a carefully prepared abstract of the 

aper in the near future. George H. Martin, agent of the State 

oard, read a keen, bright, sensible paper upon ‘‘ The New Eda- 
cation, Some of its Principles and Methods.’’ The editor of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION gave an address upon ‘* The School of 
Tomorrow,’”’ and Prof. C. J. Enebuske of the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics instructed and entertained the Association for 
an hour upon the Swedish System of Gymnastics. 

The officers for the coming year are: President—J. P. Swinertov 
of Taunton; Vice-Presidents—E. 8. Thayer of Fall River, and W. 
C. Bates of North Easton; Secretary—Mary Hamer of Taunton ; 
Treasurer—G. H. Tripp of Fair Haven; Directors—Charles P 
Ragg and Allen F. Wood of New Bedford, William Connelly of 
Fall River, M C. Lamprey of North Easton, Chas. KE. E. Mosher 
and W. E. Hatch of New Bedford, and Miss Bessie Pierce of Attle- 
boro. The first four directors are such by virtue of past official 
service. 


NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS. 
The forty-seventh meeting of the New England Association of 
School Superintendents was held at the hall of the school commit- 
tee, Mason street, Boston, on the 7th inst., opening at? 30a.m. The 
devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. Brooke Herford of the 
Arlington Street Church. 

The following committees were appointed: On Nomination of 
President: S. T. Datton of Brookline, C. P. Hall of Brattleboro, 
Vt., and C. H. Douglass of Keene, N. H. Resolutions: W. C. 
Bates of Canton, G. I. Aldrich of Quincy and Milton, and D-. 
Waterman. 

Report on Courses of Study. 


Supt. C. E. Meleney of Somerville reported for the Committee 
on Outline Courses of Study in Elementary Sciences, Manual 
‘Training, and Language, based upon the general principles to be 
observed in making a course of study, as reported Jast year. This 
was the second report of this special committee on this subject. It 
opened with a concise statement of the genera! principles that 
should be observed in making a course of study as formulated in 
the previous report made to the Association in May, 15%). The 
report then gave an outline course for nine years in elementary sei- 


ence and mannal training; also a course in mechanical drawing 
aud construction, beginaing with the fourth year aud extending to 


the ninth year; a course of instruction in sewing for grades 4, 5, 6, 
and 7, and concluding with a report on language. 

G. H. Martin, agent of the Board of Education of Massachu- 
setts, gave an interesting account of the work done in Plymouth 
County schools in the study of trees and plants. Io the autumn 
and winter the pupils were asked to study the native trees and 
name them, and in the spring and summer they studied the native 
plants. This is the only county of the state that has systematically 
undertaken this line of work, though many individual schools of the 
state are doing the same general work. Mr. Martin spoke of his 
doubt as to the wisdom of some of the things embodied in the 
report. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Prince of Newton thought practical results should be aimed 
at in the discussion of this report. 

Superintendent Seaver of Tastes said he knew of no complete 
code of principles of teaching that could be considered as author- 
itative. 

Supt. G. R. Dwelley of Watertown said it was a good omen when 
the educators begin to do something. 

On motion of Mr. Martin, the report was taken up for discussion, 
section by section. 

Mr. Prince opened the discussion, and raised the question whether 
there was any such thing as elementary science. 

= Seaver said there was no attempt to define the amount of 
study. 

Mr. Prince would limit the study of animals to a few of the 
domestic animals, birds, and common insects. 

Mr. Martin failed to see the progressive character of the report. 
He thought common animals covered the whole question of nam- 
ing animals. 

Superintendent Balliet of Springfield, said the report was able 
and valuable, working from principles to methods and details. 
The principle of grading has been done from the standpoint of the 
science rather than from the natural development of the child in 
the pursuit of the study. We should begin upon the simple facts in 
observation, and then proceed to some obvious generalizations. 
He believed in the term ‘‘ elementary science’’ instead of “ infor- 
mation lessons ’’ or observation leesons.’’ 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Meleney, who explained the 
aim ef the committee in framing the report. He moved that, in 
the opinion of this Association, elementary science should be intro- 
duced as an integral part of work in the elementary schools of the 
conntry. This was carried. 

Oa motion of Superintendent Seaver it was voted that the report 
be accepted and adopted as a valnable outline which can be adapted 
by superintendents and school officers in makiag a course of study. 

The disenssion was continued by Supt. Benj. Baker of Newport, 
R.L., and Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins of the Boston Board of Super- 
visors. 

Mrs. Hopkins said we must establish sound principles, and not 
waste too much time on details. She thought the report was in the 
right direction in recognizing great principles, and that it would 
help to train teachers in the right direction. The normal schools 
are doing too much with detailed methods, and too little in giving 
them the leading principles 

Supt. C. W. Wasson of Monson and Brimfield was not prepared 
to vote for the adoption of the entire report. 

Secretary J. W. Dickinson was in favor of the report. We 
should have clear ideas of the facts of science, and then be better 
prepared to comprehend science proper. 

Supt. S. T. Dutton of Brookline said elementary science could 
not be taught from books or from purchased objects. Mvery pupil 
should have specimens, and those should be carefully atadied. We 
need a maximum of rense-training, and manual training compels 
this kind of work. It brings us face to face with the truth that 
objective teaching is indispensable. Books may be even harmful 
in guiding observation study. Their value comes in later in the 
course of science training. 

Superintendent Dwelley of Watertown urged the consideration 
of that part of the report dealing with mechanical drawing and 
construction, and it was indorsed by several members. 


Language. 


The Association having adopted the Srst portion of the report, 
that on “ Language’’ was taken up by its author, R C. Metcalf, 
one of the supervisors of Boston. The report will appear in an 
early issue of the JOURNAL. In introducing his subject, he in- 
sisted upon the value of the superintendent’s work with the teacher, 
the personal explanation to the instractor. The first thing is to 
lead the child to observe and to think; then to express himself 
clearly and in good English. Talking lessons are very useful for 
this purpose. The teachers should talk about things the children 
are acquainted with; if the course of study does not contain these 
things, throw it away. One teacher, for instance, that I know of, 
sometimes asks her pupils to watch the pigeons, and next day the 
children have a good deal to tell about pigeons,—what they have 
noticed about them. Do not correct the pupil constantly, but let 
him tell his story, and, unknown to him, perhaps other pupils 
may, in a pleasant way, show him his error. Oral work is 
very valuable, but teachers do not always want to take the 
trouble. It is so much easier to have written exercises. Good pict- 
ures may be used as subjects of conversation. The other day I 
went into a schoolroom where a picture was posted before the class, 
and on the board were written sentences that had been brought ont 
from the pupils by the pictare. The good ones had been written 
before them and the poor ones rejected. In this way the children 
are shown the difference, and a pleasant emulation is awakened. 
In the reading exercises, great care should be used to have the 
pupils grasp the thought of the matter read. Coming to the second 
division, that of written language work, the speaker said all dicta- 
tion exercises should be prepared to fit the requirements of the class. 
Unless you show the teachers, said Mr. Metcalf, how to examine 
the pupils’ slates, you will find they will overburden themselves 
with too long exercises, and finally neglect the work. Through- 
out his remarks Mr. Metcalf sought to impress on the superintend- 
ents that there was much that was valuable that could not be put 
into a course of study. 


Business. 


A vote of thanks was extended to the committee for ite report, 
and it was requested to prepare papers ou History and Civics, to be 
read at the next meeting. Messrs. Metcalf and Meleney resigned, 
and Samuel T. Datton was added to the committee. 


The report of the Nominating Committee, naming E. L. Kirkland 
of Holyoke for president, was adopted, as was the following reso- 
lation : 


Resolved, That the New England Association of School Superintend- 
ents learns with profound regret of the death of Dr. W H. Lambert of 
Fall River, and places upon record its appreciation of his bigh char- 
acter and ability, both as a member of this body and as a leader in ed- 
ucational thought and work in the public sebools of New England. 
After a life of great activity and usefulness, it is true of him that, 
** though dead, he yet speaketh,” calling us all to greater earnestuess 
and devotion 


After a vote of thanks to the Boston School Committee for the 
use of its rooms, the forty-seventh muyetiog adjoarned. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXII.—No. 19, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Nov. 28-29: Mass. State Teachers’ Association ; Worcester. 
Dec. 2: California Superintendents; Sacramento. 


Dee, 10-30: Teachers’ Bazaar; Lenox Hall, New York City. 
Dee. 29-31: Illinois State Association ; Springfield. 

Dec. 29-31: New Jersey Association; Trenton. 

Dec. 29-31: Kansas State Teachers’ Association ; Topeka. 
Dec. 29-31: North East Missouri Association ; Hannibal. 
Dee. 30-31: Iowa Teachers’ Association. 


. 1, 2, 3,'90: Maine Pedagogical Society; Waterville. 


GEORGIA, 


Felix Camp of Atlanta has become the editor and publisher of 
The Piedmont Educator, a new paper for the teachers of Georgia. 
It is to be published and controlled by ‘‘a stock company of 
teachers.”’ 

The State School of Technology, at Atlanta, opened the 3d of 
October with 120 students. Ten of these are in the senior class. 
Mr. G. E, Cassidy of Manchester, N. H., is the superintendent of 
the shope. Prof. J. 8. Coon of Cornell University is instructor in 
mechanical engineering. This institution receives from the state 
$15,000; it was opened in October. 1888, with Rev. I. S. Hopkine, 
D.D., as president. 

There is much complaint in Atlanta over the fact that there are 
nearly 1,000 cbildren who have no room in the public schools, 
some of whom have been waiting nearly a year to get in. The 
board has just ordered two new buildings which will do much to 
quiet the complainings. The term of schools in this city has been 
shortened from ten to nine months through the agitation of the 
doctors against long terms in this climate. 


INDIANA, 


Samuel E. Harwood of Attica has been elected superintendent 
of the Crawfordsville schools. 

The Oaktown public schools have been closed on account of the 
prevalence of scarlet fever. 

Judge Friedley of Madison has rendered a very important de- 
cision in regard to the exemption of teachers from examination 
who held two or three years licenses, and had taught at least six 
years when the Jast legislature enacted the exemption license law. 
‘The decision is to the «ffect that the failare on the part of the 
teacher, entitled to exemption, to secure a certificate from the 
county superintendent before the expiration of the old license, does 
not bar said teacher from the advantages of the new law. 


KENTUCKY. 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 
The Campbell County Teachers met at Grant’s Lick on Oct. 25, 
-” = Kenton County Teachers’ Asrociation met at Independence, 


KANSAS, 


Paola is erecting an eight-roomed ward school building. 

The new $15,000 schcol building of Osawatomie is nearly com- 
pleted, and Mr. W. A. Wright, an old teacher of Miami County, 
will soon be in new quarters. 

Superintendents Hilderbran of Franklin, Zercher of Miami, and 
Heaton of Linn County, are three good men in adjoining counties 
who have been honored by being renominated by acclamation. 

Mr. E. L. Mendenhall, Jast year principal of the second ward 
in Ottawa, together with Mr. W.S. Stailey, an old teacher of 
Franklin County, are taking a course at Lebanon, O 

The board at Lawrence secured the services of Mr. R. A. Hamp- 
shire, for seven years principal of La Cygne schools, as aesistant in 
the high school and instructor in music for the city schools. 

Miss Mary Wilder of Lawrence, and a graduate of the State 
University, has accepted the principalship of the Great Bend High 
School. 

After nearly six years as assistant state superintendent, George 
W. Jones resigns his position to accept the grand secretaryship of 
the I. O. O. F. Lodge at a salary of $1,500 per annum. 

The parade of 5,000 children of the Topeka schools on Oct. 10, 
in honor of President Harrison, was something pleasing to behold, 
and especially since the drilling was accomplished in one week. 

The founding of an old Baptist Mission in Leavenworth County, 
of early date, will be the means of keeping order in Kansas. 
Three yeais ago a gavel molded from a piece of its bell was pre- 
ding State and on the 14th ult. a 
gavel made from some w of the Old Mission was 
the Baptist State Convention. 


MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, EGRERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven, 

By a very large majority the citizens of Allegan deci 
27th of October, to erect a new $20,000 school building op Bey 

The students at the State Normal School have organized an ath- 
letic association, and held their first annual fall games on the fair 
grounds, Nov. 1. 

The regents of the State University have purchased ten acres of 
the Jobn F. Lawrence farm in the south part of Ann Arbor 
to be used by the students for an athletic field. The old ‘‘ campus” 
will probably soon be occupied by new buildings. Thenew grounds 
are quite easy of access and will make an excellent location for the 
college sporte. 

Prof. Frank Kedzie of the Agricultural College hes sailed for 
Europe. He will proceed at once to Berlin, and will study the 
methods of work and instruction in the German Universities. He 
expects to return about May 15. The long vacation at the college 
begins Nor. 15 and continues for three months. 


MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, Gko, E. KNEPPER, Winona. 

There is no town in the atate that has brighter rospects i 
matters than the city of Princeton. Principal Mer. Willis te 
at the head. His success at Mantorville is evidence that he is the 
right man. He is assisted by a new corps of teachers, and every- 
thing at this writing looke prosperous, In a short time astate high 
school will be established, and Princeton will become the educa- 
tional center of that part of the state. 

The county superintendents in Minnesota are elected by popular 
vote (with few exceptions), and hold office for a term of two years. 
They are again in the hands of the politicians. Some excellent 
men have already gone down in the conventions, others are in the 
hands of the ‘* bosses,’’ with rather gloomy prospects. 

The laws of this state make no provision for a teachers’ state 
certificate, but Superintendent Kiehle has formulated a plan for 
such ¢ F ificate that is as near perfection as can be attained, and 
that cuumends itself to every one who examines it. It harmonizes 
all the a interests of - ~-_ in every way fulfills the re- 
quirement of a state certificate. That it will t 
session of the legislature, is not questioned, 


Superintendent’ Gilbert of St. Paul is introducing into his echools 
a new system of study. It consists of a gradual unifying of the 
course of study, so that a looker-on cannot tell where geography, 
science, and history leave off, and where language, spelling, and 
reading begin. The scheme has already been tried in language 
and nomber with excellent resulte. - 

The State Board of Health is at this time active in collecting sta- 
tistics in reference to vaccination in the schools. — We think the 
aim is to take some steps toward a more systematic and thorough 
plan for the proper vaccination of all school children. 

The State Normal Board held its rernlar meeting, October 24, im 
the office of the superintendent of public instruction. The priv- 
cipal business transacted was the consideration of the financial 
needs of the normal echools, A committee was a pointed to in- 
quire into the matter and inspect the schools. This committee, 
consisting of President W. S. Pattee, superintendent of public in- 
struction; D. L. Kiehle, H. B. Wilson, Allen J. Green, and W. 
Lee, visits Winona November 11, and then proceeds to Mankato the 
same week. St. Cloud and Moorhead will be inspected later on. 

MARYLAND. 

The Baltimore Pablic School Association held its regular bi- 
monthly meeting on Saturday, Oct. 18. The president, Prof. Basil 
Sollers, delivered an address upon Lancaster and his educational 
system. John S. Morris, Eeq., president of the board of education, 
followed, stating some of the charaeteristics of a good teacher. He 
advises teachers to pursue independent lines of action, following 
what they conceive to be their daty. He thinks teachers should 
be found oftener at the head of movements for general culture and 
for doing good. Professor Arthur, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, stated that the subject for discussion at the next meet- 
ing would be the report of a committee of three on ‘* The Mathe- 
matics in the Grammar Schools and the Textbooks Used in that 
Connection. He gave ashort outline of the work which it is hoped 
the association will be able to accomplish this year; courses of lect- 
ures are to be arranged, a journal club to be organized, and the 


| leading journals of this and other countries are tu be placed on 
axon te may be consulted by the teachers. file, 

It is now believed that Baltimore has school accommodations fo; 
all who may desire to attend the schools. In some sections of the 
city the buildings are crowded, but in others there is plenty of 
room. Several hundred thousand dollars have been expended dur. 
ing the last year or two iv new buildings, but the increased attend. 
ance every year makes more buildings necessary. About 2 (\\) 
pupils are in attendance this year more than last, and this has 
rendered several schools crowded. Some of these will be relieved 
shortly by buildings now nearing completion. 

The educational system of Baltimore is now as complete as that 
of any other city in this country. Boys may pass out of the city 
college into the Johns Hopkins University, and the girls out of their 
high schools into the Woman’s College. Mrs. Livermore, in speak. 
ing of a recent visit to the Woman's College and Bryn Mawr Pre. 


E. | paratory School, said that there is nothing like them in al] New 


Eogland. These institutions, together with half a dozen medica) 
schools, an equal number of preparatory schools, the State Normal 
School, a law school, ete., attract many students to this city each 


ear. 
: School matters in the state out of Baltimore seem to be very 
quiet, not indicative of inactivity, however, but of harmonious 
work. Good work is being dove, and they are cordially supported 
by the public. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

The entire school expenses for ’&{) were $1,117,111. Of this 
$589,400 were paid white teachers, $341,000 to colored teachers. 
and the remainder was used for schoolhouses. Of this, $300.10) 
was contributed by the state, and distributed pro rata among the 
counties according to the number of educable children ; $200,0(\) came 
from liquor licenses. 

There is qlready a deal of ‘‘ kickiog’’ at the proposed increase 
in school expenses The new bill will call for $800,000 from the 
state. 


Nepigon; by C. A. Stephens. 
Suleika; by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 


“No other Weekly Paper gives such a Variety of Entertaining and Instructive Reading at so low a price.” 


SPECIMEN COPIES AND FULL ANNOUNCEMENT WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 


The Serial Stories engaged for the year will be of unusual interest and Finely sllustrated. 
Through Thick and Thin; by Molly Elliot Seawell. 

Kent Hampden; by Rebecca Harding Davis. 

The Heygood Tea Service; by Elizabeth W. Bellamy. 


— 


ION | 


Army Life and Adventure. 
Gen. O. O. Howard. 
Gen. John Gibbon. 

Gen. John R. Brooke. 

Gen. James S. Brisbin. 


A Phenomenal Scout; by 
Reading Indian “Sign;” by 
Hunting Large Game; by 
In Big Horn Canon; by 


Naval Life and Adventure. / 
Adventures of a Middy; Admiral David D. Porter. 
Powder Monkeys; by Admiral S. B. Luce. i 


A Chat about Samoa; by Admiral L. A. Kimberly. 
Overland in a Man-of-War; Admiral J. H. Gillis. 


The Moon; by Prof. E. S. Holden. 
The Ocean; by Camille Flammarion. 


Latest Discoveries in Science. 


This Series of Papers explains in a simple manner the recent researches of the greatest Specialists in Science. 
The Stars; by J. Norman Lockyer, F. R. S. 


The Earth; by Prof. N. S. Shaler. 
The Sun; by Prof. C. A. Young. 


College Athletic Sports. 


By Harvard, Princeton and Yale Captains. 
College Boat-racing; by R. W. Herrick. 
Foot-Ball at Princeton; by E. A. Poe. 
Base-Ball: Matches Lost and Won; by A. A. Stagg. 


How to Choose a College. 


Four Articles of great value to any young man considering ) 
a College Education; by 

Pres. Seth Low. Hon. Andrew D. White. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith. Pres. Merrill E. Gates. 


Railway Stories by Railway Men; by 
Jules Verne’s Boyhood, telling how he became 


Important Articles. 


The Success at the Bar of Famous Lawyers; by Lord Coleridge, Chief Justice of England. 
Incidents in the Lives of Famous Surgeons; by 


Among the Highland Peasantry; by The Marquis of Lorne. Illus. by The Princess Louise. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 
Prominent Railroad Officials. 
a Story Writer; by Jules Verne. 


{ The Girl with a Taste for Music. 


4 How can She make the most of Her Voice ? 
' A remarkable series of papers written expressly for 
f Tite COMPANION by the following famous singers : 


f Madame Albani. Miss Marie Van Zandt. 
{) Miss Emma Juch. Miss Emma Nevada. 
Madame Lillian Nordica. 


Mary A. Livermore. 
| And other Favorite Writers. 


= 


Thrown on Her Own Resources. i 


A Series of Four practical and helpful Articles, which 
will prove suggestive and valuable to any girl; by 


Amelia E. Barr. 


“Jenny June.” 
““Marion Harland.” 


f 


q Weekly Editorials on Current Events at home and abroad. A Charming Children’s Page Every Week. f 
f Household Articles will be published frequently, giving useful information in the various departments of home life,— 
Art Work, Fancy Work, Embroidery, the Decoration of Rooms, the Care of Plants, Cooking, and Hints on Housekeeping. 


What can a Girl of Sixteen do? f 


| THIS FREE TO 


SLIP 


and 81.75, we will send The Youth’s 
and for a Full Year from that Date. 


To any New Subscriber who will send us their name and Post-Office address 


HOLIDAY NUMBERS and all the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS. 
Send Check, Post-office Order, or Registered Letter at our risk. 


JAN., 1891. 


Companion FREE to January 1, 1891, 
This offer includes the FIVE DOUBLE 


$1.75 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Comes Every Week.— Finely Mlustrated.— Read in 450,000 Families. f 
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NEW YORK. 


The Saratoga board has organized for another 
year by the choice of Chas. M. Davidson as pres- 
ident. 

The color question is agitating the city of 
Brooklyn. A new echool buildieg in the twenty- 
fourth ward for colored children is proposed, 
whereat a class of the community gets excited. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh. —H. W. Fisher bas prepared an in- 
teresting Teachers’ Directory.’’ —— Pittsburgh 
enrolis 1,148 more pupils than ever before,—there 
are 832 pupils in the high school. ——Professor 
Speer of the high school is lecturing with great 
acceptance upon Electric Lighting.”” —— The 
Dispatch bas an interesting column headed ‘‘ Gos- 
sip of the Schools."’——Tne Committee on Perma- 
nent Certificates for Teachers has organized with 
Prof. C. B. Woods as chairman and Prof. W. W. 
Kennedy as secretary. The examinations will 
commence the last Satarday in February and con- 
tinue five Saturdays. Miss M. E, Graham of the 
Washington School will have charge of ths gram- 
mar and orthography studies; Prof. J. K. Bane, 
history and drawing; Eiss Ella McCutcheon, phys- 
iology and music; Prof. C. B. Woods, composition, 
arithmetic, business forms, and writing; Prof. W. 
W. Kennedy, reading and geography. 

Miss Mary B. Rockwood, who had charge of 
the Huntingdon High School for seven years, is 
now principal of the high school at Darango, Col., 
at a salary of $900. Miss Carrie Clark, third 
assistant in the same school last year, has gone to 
Greeley, Col., a8 principal of the high school. 
Miss Charlotte Mendum of Boston was added to 
the corps at Huntingdon as special instructor in 
drawing. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


Piscataqais Teachers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting at Monson, Nov. 21 and 22. 

The South Acton School Board has elected 
Burton W. Norton of Middlebury, Vt., principal 
of the high school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire State Teachers’ Association will meet 
at Concord, Nov. 14 and 15. 

Friday, Nov. 14. 

Common Sense in Teaching, by F. C. Baldwin, 
Manchester. 

Business Arithmetic, by N. F. Pierce, Portsmouth. 

What Should the Public School Teach ? by M. C. 
Smart, Claremont. 

Training of Teachers: (a) Knowledge of Subjects 
Taught, by L 8 Hastings, Nashua; ()) Knowledge 
of Pedagogies. by Dr. C. C. Rounds, Plymouth; (c) 
How Shall Teachers Meet the Demand for Profes- 
sional Training ? by Geo. N. Cross, Exeter. 

Evening. 

The Romance of American History, by Prof. M. D. 

Bisbee, Dartmouth College. 
Saturday, Nov. 15. 

Singing by pues of Concord schools. 

Business meeting. 

Discipline in Education, by J. H. Upton, Ports- 
mouth. 

Use and Abuse of Free Textbooks, by Hon. J. W. 
Patterson, Concord. 

The Place of History in Primary and Grammar 
Schools, by Supt. 8. T. Dutton, Brookline, Mass. 


VERMONT, 


The discussion of the educational question still 
continues at the capital. The ones who have the 


ARMY AND NAVY ADVENTURES by the Ad- 
mirals of the United States Navy, and by the 
Generals of the United States Army, will be 
among the many remarkable featu of The 
Youth's Companion for 1891. Among the Con- 
tribators are Admirals Porter, Lace, Gillis, and 
Kimberly: among the Generals are Howard, 


— 
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matter in charge seem to be no nearer a solution 
of the difficulty than they were when they began. 
It is certain from the hearings, however, that the 
people demand a change of some sort. It is fer- 
vently hoped that it will be in the interest of the 
people, and not in the interests of the so-called ed- 
ucators, who have been a disgrace to our system of 
education so long. The law was not satisfactory, 
and now the people demand a change. The only 
fear in that they will keep tinkering it uatil we 
get back to practically the old system, which was 
worse in some respects than no system. Let us 
have a change, but let it be for the better. 

The tegislators are fighting over the pro 
change of the agricultural school from Burlington 
to some place independent of any other school of 
any sort. It isa mere question of personal prefer- 
ence. The U. V. M. has done as well with the 
funds as any institation could do. The School- 
masters’ Club of Barlington has elected these 
officers: President —S. W. Landon of Barlington ; 
Vice-President — E. A. Bishop of Montpalier; 
Secretary and Treasurer —E. H. Dutcher of 
Brandon. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The State Association meets at Worcester, 
November 28 and 29. The Bay State House and 
the Lincoln House will entertain members at re- 
reduced rater, and all the railroads will make 
liberal redactions on round trip tickete. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 

Address of Welcome, by Francis A. Harrington, 
Mayor of the city of Worcester. 

Response by the President of the Association. 

Recent changes in Primary and Grammar School 
Work in English, by G Stanley Hall, Ph.D, Presi- 
dent of Clark University. Discussion, by Larkin Dun 
ton, LL.D., Head Master of the Normal School, 
Boston. 

A Teaching Profession, by Hon. A. S. Draper, 
LL.D., Supt. of Schools of the State of New York. 


AFTERNOON. 
High School Section —President Geo. E. Gay, Prin. 
of the High School, Malden. 

The Subject matter and Method of the First Year’s 
Latin Study, by Isaac B. Burgess, Boston Latin 
School. Discussion opened by Charles Jacobus, 
Principal of the Springfield High School, and H.S 
Cowell, Ashburnham. 

Suggestions of English Study for Teachers of En- 
glisb, by Samuel Thurber, Girls’ High School, Boston. 
Discussion opened by A P. Marble. Worcester, and 
Fannie Gaylord, Westfield Normal School 


Grammar School Section. — President Charles F. 
Adams, State Normal School, Worcester. 

Some Lessons from European Schools, by L. R 
Klemm, Ph.D., National Bureau of Education, and 
Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., President of Harvard Col- 
lege. Discussion. 


Primary School Section. — President Robert C. Met- 
calf Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 

Manual Traioing inthe Primary School. (a) Form 
Study in the Kindergarten and its Continuance in the 
Primary School, by Myron T. Pritchard, Master of 
the Comins School. Boston. (b) Ulustration by Clay 
Modeling, by Emily P. Stodder, Principal of Hudson 
Street Kindergarten, Boston. (c) Illustration by 
Paper work and Drawing. by Caroline F. Cutler, 
Lucretia Crocker School, Boston. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

Music.—Director, Seth Richards, Teacher of Music, 

in the Public Schools of Worcester. 
Address. by Merrill E. Gates, Ph.D., President of 
Amherst College. 

SATURDAY MORNING.: 

Report of the Committee on Necrology, by Nathan- 
iel T. Allen Chairman. 
Report of the Committee on Resolutions. Thos. 
M. Balliet, Ph.D., Chairman. 
The Purpose of the Public School, by Geo. How- 
land, Supt of Schools, Chicago. Discussion to be 
opened by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education. 
What Shall Our Children Read? Edward Eggles- 
ton, LL.D. Discussion, by 8. T. Dutton, Supt. of 
Schools, Brookline. 


Kate S. Chapman and Oressa M. Baxter have 
been appointed to positions in the Newton schools. 
Clara M. Greenough has resigned her position in 
the Phillips School, Salem. 

A. Olive Pearson of Reading has been elected 
to a position in the Waltham schools. 

Charles E. Stone of Spencer is one of the new 


posed | city. 


F EDUCATION. 


Jobn Tynan goes from Fall River to Plainfield. 

Susan L. Washbarn of Halifax has been elected 
to a position at Lynnfield. 

Somerset is getting an unenviable reputation by 
arrayiog itself against the high school and educa- 
tional advancement. 

Holyoke has monthly teachers’ meetings that 
are profitable from their wisdom and inspiration. 
Principal Lawrence of the Appleton Street School 
recently read a common sense paper upon the 
teaching of English. 

Alfred S. Roe of Worcester is writing some 
graphic letters from Europe for the papers of that 


Athol has a queer case on its hands. Miss Drew 
of the Pleasant Street School was ill, and sent a 
young man named Frank Merrill to notify the 
scholars there would be no school. Merril! took 
it upon himself to begin the session as usual, and 
severely punished one lad who did not obey. The 
boy went home, informed his grandparents, who 
notified the committee, and the amateur teacher's 
proceedings were quickly cut short. Aside from 
the evident assault and battery on the injured 
scholar, Merrill's queer antic gives rise to a ques- 
tion as to the exact gal penalty for such a re- 
markable misdemeanor as assuming charge of 
public property and the powers of a teacher with. 
out dae authority. 

Dr. G. Alba-Raymond opened his lectures on 
French literature and society, Nov. 1, at the Col- 
lege Lafayette, Boylston Place, Boston. The 
lectures offer an excellent opportunity for teach- 
ers who wish to increase their ability to understand 
spoken French, or to acquire a good French pro- 
nunciation. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Supt. H. S. Tarbell of Providence proposes the 

introduction of manual training. There will be a 
new three-story building 60 x 60, with an L 40 x 50, 
with accommodations for 300 pupils. The base- 
ment will have a 25-horse power engine. The first 
floor will be devoted to the machine shops neces- 
sary in the iron and wood industry. Above this 
will be the chemical laboratory, the lighter wood 
and iron departments, and study rooms, and on 
the upper floor will be the assembly room and a 
hall for demonstration. The pupils will take a 
three years’ course, and each year will devote one 
third of the day each to the iron, wood, and ex- 
perimental departments. The first year will be 
devoted to turning, mortising, and carving; the 
second, to iron, including casting, chipping, plav- 
ing, and boring; the third, to engineering. 
special department will be provided for the study 
of electrical engineering. Superintendent Tarbell 
considers this the coming field for inventors and 
geniuses. 
Acting President R. W. Hine of the Eastern 
Connecticut Teachers’ Association has arranged 
the following program for the semi-annual meeting 
at New London on Friday, Nov. 14: Class Exer- 
cise, Reading, by Miss S. M. Mott. Class Exer- 
cise, Singing, by Mr. Van Kuren of New London. 
Grammar, by Miss H. F. Page of the Willimantic 
Normal School. Geography, by Mr. W. B. Fer- 
guson of Middletown. The evening speaker is to 
be announced. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The Connecticut Valley Art and Industrial 
Teachers’ Association meets at Hartford, Satur- 
dap, the 22d inst. Mr. Jacobus of Springfield 
will speak on ‘‘ Symmetrical Development,’’ Su- 
perintendent Curtis of New Haven on “ Indus- 
trial Edacation,’?’ Abbie M. White of Providence 
on ‘The Study of Appearance in the Primary 
Grades.”’ 

The annual report of Sec. C. D. Hine of the 
State Board of Education, recently issued, con- 
tains the followivg fioancial statements of more 
than local interest: Total amount expended for 


apparatus, $15,331.20. Estimated value of school 
property, $6.275,177 40. School district indebted . 
ness $1,691,750 26. Cos? of superintendence of 
schools $33,872.35. School fund, total, $2,023,- 
753.83. Number of different scholars in public 
schools, 127,089; in other schools, 18,269. 

During the year the agent of the board investi- 
gated 1,966 cases of absence, finding 598 pupils 
absent illegally, of which number 65 were at work. 
The total number of prosecutions were 48,—32 of 
parents and 16 of employers. 

In the census of teachers employed by the state 
3,116 represents the total. The average wages 
per month was for male teachers, $74.47; for 
female teachers $39.31. Eleven male and 131 
female teachers received $20 or less per month. 

In the 168 towns of the state are 1,404 districts, 
containing 1,629 public schools. The average 
length of public schools was 180.32 days. There 
are 28 high, 362 graded, and 32 evening schools. 

Among other good things Secretary Hine says: 
A very noticeable fact about the good graded sys- 
tem is, that children are finishing the common 
school studies earlier than formerly. A child who 
is regular in school from 6 to 12, either in graded 
or ungraded schools, cannot only finish the common 
studies, but he can do much more. There is no 
need of detaining children upon reading and writ- 
ing, and the essentials of arithmetic, until they are 
fifteen or sixteen years of age. 


~ 


FOR BRAIN FAG 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. W. H. Fisner, Le Seur, Minn., says: ‘J 
find it very serviceable in nervons debility, sexual 
weakness, brain fag, excessive use of tobacoo, as a 
drink in fevers, and in some urinary troubles. It 
is a good remedy in all cases where I have 
used it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


How To CHoosE A CoLLEGE.—Friendly ad- 
vice to Young Men on this subject will be contrib- 
uted to the forthcoming volume of The Youth's 
Companion by President Seth Low of Columbia, 
Ex-President Andrew D. White of Cornell, Presi- 
dent Merrill E. Gates of Amherst, and Prof. Gold- 
win Smith, 


— Consider the caterpillar,—he has to hump 
himself if he wishes to make any progress. — 
Elmira Gazette. 


WHAT IS A COLD in the head? Medical au- 
thorities say it is due to uneven clothing of the 
body. rapid cooling when in a perspiration, ete. 
The important point is, that a cold in the head is 
an ioflammation of the lining membrane of the 
nose, which, when unchecked, is certain to pro- 
dace a catarrhal condition,—for catarrh is essen- 
tially a ‘‘cold’’ which nature is no longer able to 
‘*resolve’’ or throw off. Ely’s Cream Balm has 
proved its superiority, and sufferers should resort 
to it before that common ailment becomes seated 
and ends in obstinate catarrh. 


—Some men can get through life with three 
suits,—a lover's suit, a wedding suit, and a divorce 
suit.— Exchange. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S ‘‘ SooTHING SyRkuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 


public schools, $1,984,254.47. Amount expended 


Brooke, Brisbin and Gibbon. 


instructors at Phillips Academy, Andover. 


for teachers’ wages, $1,201,47288; libraries and 


for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


WANTED FOR HIGH GRADE POSITIONS. | Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, APPLETON ST., BOSTON, 


We have been asked to recommend 


now vacant: 


Lady Preceptress for State Normal. Salary, $1000 
to $1200 Graduate of Wellesley, Smith, Vas- 
sar, or some leading college, One who can 
teach Reading, Physical Cuiture, etc. 

Lady teacher of Physical Culture in a State Nor- 
mal. One who can assist the president in cor- 
respondence and office work. 

Lady teacher of Vocal Music. Must be A No. I. 
Private school. 

Lady for Principal of a town in Arizona. $80 
per month. 

Lady for Grammar grade, — one in Minn., at $60; 
one in Wis., at $55; one in Mich, at $55; one 
in Wis., at $54; one in Utah, at $60; three in 
Washington, at $80. 

Lady for High School in Wis., at $50. Book- 
keeping and Mathematics. 

Lady High School Assistant in Iowa, at $40. 

Lady, for Elocution, in College in Texas. 


These are good positions. 


change during the year. 


TEACH ERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Some will not be filled before the term begin- 
ning in January. Other openings will come in during the next six weeks 
for that term. Write at once and send us your testimonials, if you would 


teachers for the following positions, 


| Provides the best instruction to be found this side of Sweden in the Ling or Swedish System of 


Lady for Primary,—two in Washington, at $70; Gymnastics. ‘lhe system is authorized and approved by the Boston School Committee. 


one in Minn. 
Lady for Kindergarten, — one in Pennsylvania, | 
one in Wisconsin. 
Lady for private school in Indiana, to teach Latin, 


Address, for circulars and terms, the School, 


at 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, App eton St., Boston. 


French, etc., to beginners. 

Man for High School in South ; $1000 to $1500. 
Latin, German. Must be strong in discipline. 

Two men for High School Assistants in South ; 
$1000. Must be Al. 

Man for Principalship in Iowa; $yo. 

Man for Principalshipin Missouri; $750. 

Man for country school in Arizona, $70. _ 

Man for High School Principal in Michigan,— 
Ann Arbor man preferred. , 

Man for Commercial Dept. in a Southern Univer- 
sity. Good position. 

Man for President of a small College in Ohio. 
Must invest some money. 


O Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Copyright, 1890, by Jas. Downs, 


¥ 
(RN || => 
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An Efficient System of Memory Development by Chas. G. Leland, F.R.S.L., 


TAUGHT IN 


I, The Mastery of Memorizing. 
II. Quickness of Perception, 
III. Ear Memory and Eye Memory, 


SIX MANUALS— 


IV. The Study of Languages. 
V. Memory and Thought. 
VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Specimen pages and an address on the system mailed on receipt of ten cents. 


Jas. P. Downs, Publisher, 243 Broadway, New York. 


What Periodicals 


Shall 


We can tell you of the best; of those that will aid you the most; of those containing the best 
articles by the best writers. Ask us for specimens. 


Look for their names here next week. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 


Rark Row, New York. 


P. O. Box, 1202. 
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PUPILS. 


The New York Central & Hudson River Raii- 
road Company announces an important concession 
for the benefit of pupils and teachers residing at 
local stations on the Hudson River Division as far 
north as Poughkeepsie, and on the Harlem Divi- 
sion as far north as Pawling, attending schools in 
New York City. 

A Commutation Ticket, called a‘‘ School Tick- 
et,’ is on sale. The average rate per ride for the 
entire school term has been fixed at the lowest 
yearly commutation rate in effect on any part of 
the line. 

1. School tickets for the individual use of pupils 
and teachers may be obtained on any date, and 
they will be limited to expire ove month from the 
date on which they are purchased, except in the 
case of renewals, when they will be limited for one 
month from the date of expiration of the tickets 
for the preceding month. 

2. Each application for a school ticket must be 
accompanied by a certificate that the applicant is 
teaching in or attending a regular school. This 
certificate must bear the signature of the principal 
of the school, or, if this be not obtainable, that of 
the parent, guardian, or ticket agent will be ac- 
cepted. In all cases the title of the signer must 
be designated. The name and location (street and 
number) must be given in the certificate. 

3. They will be sold at rates quoted for ‘‘ second 
month,’’ ‘‘third montb,”’ ete., only to those hav- 
ing purchased tickets for the month next preced- 
ing, and only ono presentation of said previous 
month's ticket and the certificate above referred 
to to the agent, which shall be his authority for 
selling a new ticket at the rate for the next month. 


OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS AND 4. School tickets may be ordered through the | 


ticket agents at the various stations, but they must 
be renewed prior to the expiration of the ticket 
for the current month. 

5. The full name of the person for whose use 
the ticket is isened is required to be written. The 
name to be prefixed with Mr.,’’ *‘ Mrs.,’’ Mas- 
ter,’’ or ‘* Miss,’’ as the case may be. 

6. When a school ticket is ordered through a 
local ticket agent, the full name of party who is 
to use it and the period for which it is desired 
must be stated to the agent, and the value of the 
ticket deposited with him. 


LATEST DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE.—One of 
the most valuable and interesting Series of Papers 
ever published will be contributed to The Youth's 
Companion by Prof. Norman Lockyer of South 
Kensington Museum; Sir Richard S. Ball, As- 
tronomer Royal of Ireland; Prof. KE. S. Holden 
of Lick Observatory; Prof. C. A. Young of 
Princeton University; Professor Shaler of Har- 
vard; and Camille Flammarion, the famous 
French astronomer. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Castians Hire, and stop 
oe < D Union opposite Grand Csn- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
M. dern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—A hole in the pocket will outlast all the rest 
of a suit of clothes.— Great Barrington News. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for November opens with a paper 
by President Francis A. Walker, entitled ‘* De- 
mocracy and Wealtb,”’ being a reply to the recent 
article of Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, on ‘‘ Indostrial 
Democracy.”? Two American race questions are 


discussed: ‘‘ The Progress of the Negro,”’ by the 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, who sets forth bis hopeful con- 
clusions, which are very complimentary to both 
races in the South; and ‘‘ French Canadians and 
the Dominion,” by W. Blackburn Harte, a Cana- 
dian writer. Mr. Harte reviews the rise and ex- 
plains the aims of the Catholic bierarcby in Can- 
ada, which, he argues, will role or ruin the 
Dominion if it can. Edward Eggleston writes the 
autobiographic essay this month, telling the form- 
ative infloences of his life. Two articles that deal 
with social subjects are ‘* The Shibboleth of Pub- 
lie Opiniov,”’ by W. S. Lilly, the British essayist, 
who examives afresh the claims of public opinion 
to reverence and authority; and the Rev. Dr. C. 
A. Bartol’s review of the philosophy of Tolstoi as 
set forth in ‘‘The Kreutzer Sonata.’’ There are 
three articles that treat of three phases of agricult- 
ural depression. One is by Mr. C. Wood Davie, 
the Kansan student of our agricultural develop- 
ment, who, under the title of “ The Probabilities 
of Agriculture,’ writes a reply to the recent arti- 
cles by Prince Kropotkin on ‘‘ The Possibilities 
of Agriculture,’’ In another article Mr. Daniel 
R. Goodloe of Washington presents the startling 
statistics of the farm mortgages in all the most 
important western states, which show that the in. 
dependent smal! farmer in these states is gradually 
becoming extinct; and in the third article, the 
Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden reviews the organi- 
zations of farmers, recites their motives, and 


points out the valuable part of their work 
influence. ‘“‘ The Six New States’’ is an article 
by Senator Cullom of Iil., in which he €xplaing 
their industrial and social condition and Present, 
the of development. The 
pples the timely topics of the day with 
and ability. New York: The Foren Per 
lishing Co., 253 Fifth Ave. 50 cents a copy. 
$5.00 a year. 


—The November Popular Science Month! jg 
above even the high average of that standard pub. 
lication. Herbert Spencer opens the number wit) 
an essay on * The Origin of Masic,”’ in which ), 
discusses the opposing views of Darwin and other, 
The address of Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, as pre,). 
dent of the American Asssociation for the Advance. 
ment of Science, appears in this number. |; 
devoted to pointing out ways by which scientig, 
men may become more useful and better appre. 
ciated, its title being ‘‘ The Relations of Men oj 
Science to the General Public.”’ In an illustrated 
article en ‘‘ The Root-tip,’’ Frederick L. Sargen, 
tells how the root of a plant makes its way through 
the soil. and takes up nourishment for the plant, 
‘*My Claes in Geometry,’’ by George | es, is, 
specimen of practical teaching that js 
free from the usual dryness of the study. Alfred 
G. Mayer gives an interesting account of the 
‘**Habits of the Box Tortoise,’’ with origina) 
drawings. In ‘‘ Thre History of a Star,’’ Prof, | 
Norman Lockyer tells the most recent evidenn 
that bas been obtained in regard to the way in 
which nebule, stare, and planets are formed 
“The Use of Alcohol in Medicine”’ is opposed by 
A. G. Bartley, M.D. Alfred Russel Wallac. 
writes on “Human Selection.’’ In ** Some Les. 
sons from Barbarism,’’ Miss Elaine Goodale sets 
forth some of the virtues of the Indians. Under 


and 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 
Introduction to the Writings of John Ruskin. 
Sohrab & Rustum. . ° 
All Around the Year Calendar. 

The Demagogue. 

Baconian Facts. . 

My Study Fire. . 
Maps and Map Drawing. 
Wild Beasts avd and their Ways, 
Outings at Odd Times. . . 
Crowded Out O’ Crowfield. . 

The Choir-Roy of York Cathedral. 
Recollections of a Private. ‘ 

A Chapter of Adventures. 

Little Sir Nicholas. . ° ° 
Daily Reauings of Poetry. 
Love Poems ot Three Centuries. 2 vols. 
‘Tabular Views of Universal History. 
Histury of the N. Y. Property Tax. 

The Old, Old Fairy Tales. 
The World Moves 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Scudder Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston 
Sunter Lee & Shepard, Boston $ 50 
Mabie Dodd, Mead, & Co, New York 1 25 
Elderton Maemillan & Co, - 35 
Baker 3 10 
Abbott D Appleton & Co, “ 
Stoddard 
‘Twombly Con 8.8. & Pub. Soc., Boston 1 25 
Goss T Y Croweil & Co., New York 
Henty Scribner & Welford, oe 1 25 
Jones Thos. Whittaker, 1 50 
ear 60 
0’ Donnell G P Putnam’s Sons, 2 00 
Putnam 1 75 
Schwab 1 00 
Valentine F Warne & Co, si = 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 


Cure FoR 
CaTarrt 


£OLD 


= 

vi 


MAY FEVERS) 


Ask your Stationer to sell you some of the 


AFTER the mass of absurdities and rubbish | 
widely advertised as marvelous and miraculous | secre 
memory training methods, that during the past | 
few years have been foisted upon the country by | 


NEW KODAKS 


ACME 


mnemotechnic charlatans, it is a satisfaction and 
relief to turn to ‘‘ Memory and Thought,’’ a work 


which, while free from the glittering but spurious 
claims of the mnemotechnists, nevertheless clearly 
indicates a method of study perfect yet simple, 
that instantly commends itself to the thoughtful 
reader by its logical accuracy and plainly appar- 
ent merit. 

All interested in memory training,—and who 
should not be ?—will do well to send ten cents for 
the address alluded to in our advertising columns. 
This address, under the title of ‘‘ Memory and 
Thought,’’ sets forth the importance of memory 
training with a freshness of style that is imme- 
diately captivating, and with a vividness and 
strength that betoken a mind thoroughly familiar 
with its subject. 

Those who delight in seeing a victim flayed alive 
cannot but be entertained at the clever excoriation 
of the mnemotechnists by Mr. Downs, who, with 
humorous but cutting sarcasm, skillfully wields 
their own weapons to their own great confusion, 
and with a logic that compels acquiescence in his 
own conclusions. We might almost say it is worth 
while to master mnemotechny if for no other pur- 


| 
| 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


His long and favorable acquaintance with school 
boards, in Obio and adjacent stater, gives him 
pecaliar facilities to help teachers to desirable 


pose than to appreciate this latest demonstration | positions. The location in the central section of 


of its limited efficiency and general uselessness. 
It will, however, have served a good purpose if, 
by awakening a widespread interest in the subject 


the country is favorable to his new undertaking, 
and we hope he will have the abundant success 
for which his experience and fitness for sach work 


of memory training, minds have been prepared | ®mply equip him. 


for the appreciation of a valuable work. 


EVERY teacher and student in the United | Thi, 


States should have in his library a good Encyelo- | 
} 
The contributors include the Famous Singers,— 


equipped Madame Albani, 
educator for the actual work of the present day ; no 


pedia for daily reference. It is one of the essen- 
tial helps in the preparation of a well- 


“Tue GIRL WITH A TASTE FoR Music.”— 
Attractive Series of Papers to be published 
in The Youth's Companion will interest every girl. 


‘ Miss Emma Jach, Madame 
Lilian Nordica, Miss Emma Nevada, and Miss 


one can get along well in his studies and prepara-, Marie Van Zandt. 


ja for good work without it. The claims of 


now, from long use, its worth. 


Universal Eneyclopedia are now very 
eneraliy recognized throughuut the land. We. 
It is puvlished | 
by Mesars. A. J. Johnson & Co., of 11 Great! 
Jones street, New York. Kemember, too, that 
teachers are wanted by this house to canvass for 


BRAHRNEMANN 
MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The fame | of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College vuition, clinics, sub-clinics, or an 
meaus for study and observation, that is not literally an 


this publication, the fame of whose merits is wor!d- | righteously kept. [fhe THIRTY SECON DANNUAL COURSE 


wide. 


WE invite attention to the new announcement | 303 
of C. B. Ruggles, Eeq., of Cincinnati, O., in this | 


issue of THE JOURNAL. We have known Mr. 
Ruggles for many years and gladly commend him 
to teachers and school officials who may need the 
services of The New American Teacher's Agency. 


OF LEOTURES will begin in September 15, 1891, and con- 
tinue for six mouths. For full particulars, catalogue, and 
Gisiene, address E. Z, BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 
Michigan Av,, Chicago, eow 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


LARGE. TABLETS 


FO 


| LITTLE MONEY! 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme Paper Co 


59 Duane St.. New York. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


your orders at once. Address 


ATTENTION 


END US ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION to the JourNnaL or Epucation, with $2.50 to P# 
for the same, and we will send you postpaid either of the following books : 


Practical Hints for Teachers. By Gro. P. HowLaANnD. . $1.00 
Rousseau’s Emile ..... . 8s 
’ 
Compayre’s Elements of Psychology. sy w. u. pavse. $1.0 
These are the books that have been recommended for the BooK-a-MonTH Course. Send" 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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the title ‘‘School Life in Relation to Growth and 
Health, Prof. Axel Key of Stockholm urges that 
the studies of children should never be allowed to 
interfere with sleep and recuperation. There is a 
sketcl. (with portrait) of Prof. Amos Eaton, for 
many years at the bead of the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic [oetitute, at Troy, N.Y. In the Editor's 
Table, “ Hindrances to Scientific Progress,” and 
“The Library as a Laboratory,”’ are the topics 
treated. The other departments are well filled as 
usual. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents 
a nomber; $5.00 a year. 


— The New England Magazine for November 
has for its frontispiece, the Central Building of 
the McLean Asylum, illustrating Charles Bual- 
finch’s style of architecture. Ashton R. Willard 
contributes an intensely interesting and instructive 
article on Bulfinch, which is profusely illustrated 
with pictures of many of the best known buildings 
in Boston, Charlestown, Worcester, and other 
places in Massachusetts. The other illustrated 
articles in this number are ‘‘ The Tangible Writ- 
ing of the Blind,’’ by Edward E. Allen, principal 
Philadelphia Institution for the Blind; ‘‘ Fifty 
Years of a Canadian University,” by F. F. Bell, 
M. A.,—illustrations of Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ontario, and also of the prominent teachers 
are given. ‘‘ Japanese Popular Art and Sketch 
Books,’’ with many unique illustratione, will 
interest hosts of readers. *‘ By Stage Coach in 
the Adirondacks ’’ is a charming illustrated art'sle 
by W. Blackburn Harte; and the other illust: ated 
paper describes “The New England Newgate,” 
by Edwin A. Start. The short articles and poems 
are all sprightly and fresh reading, The New 
England grows better month by month. Price, 25 
cents a copy. Boston: New England Magazine 
Corporation. 


— The Andover Review, November number, con- 
tains six able articles on ‘‘The Conflict between 
Religion and Science,’’ by Dr. Alfred Cave; 


“The Reorganization of Congregational Churches,”’ 
by Dr. A. E. Danning; ‘ ers of Widening 
Religious Thought and Life, I.,—Thomas Ers- 
kine,’ by Miss A. M. Machar; ‘‘ Prayers, Sub- 
jective and Objective,’? by Rev. E. Hungerford; 
**In Darkest England and the Way Out,—General 
Booth’s Social Plans,’’ by Mr. R. A. Woods; 
** Dogma in Religion,'’ by Professor Smith. “ Sun- 
day-scho. | Bible Study,’’ ‘‘Canon Lidden’s Preach- 
ing,’’ and ‘*‘ The ‘ Radical Change’ at the Meet- 
ing in Minneapolis,’’ are the topics discussed in 
editoria). ‘‘ Letters and Life,’’ by Professor 
Hardy; with the usual Theological and Religious 
Intelligence, Book Notices, ete. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $4 00 a year. 


— With the November number, St. Nicholas 
completes seventeen successful years. The new 
volume will, it is announced, contain a number of 


serials by prominent writers for the young, among 
whom are J. T. Trowbridge and Noah Brooks. 
Serials by these writers commence in this number. 
John M. Ellicott, an ensign in the navy, explains 
the chief types of torpedo boats, including our 
brand-new and solitary representative, the Cushing. 
An artistic drawing by H. L. Bridwell follows, 
showing the contrast between the Victory, Nelaon’s 
flag-ship, and a modern man-of-war. ‘here are 
several graceful short sketches and much good 
verse, the latter led by Celia Thaxter’s ‘* An Old 
Friend,’ with its appreciative illustration by 
Jessie McDermott. 


— Wide Awake, (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, ) 
which no children’s magazine surpasses in the 
high standard of literary and artistic excellence, 
has a fine November issue. Notable among the 
articles is the life-story of Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, told by his daughter, Mre. Florence Howe 
Hall. This takes its title ‘‘A Modern Hero,”’ 
from Whittier’s noble poem of which Dr. Howe 
was the subject. It is accompanied by a life-like 
portrait, and a curiosity in the shape of a page of 
embossed print, such as is read by the blind, is 
inserted with the article. 


THE MAGAZINES 


Babyhood, for December ; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Babytood Pub, Co. 

Tne Forum, for November; terms, $500 a year. 
New York: Forum Pub Co. 

The Eclectic Magazine, for November; terms, $5 a 
year. New York: E. R. Pelton. 

Belford’s Magazine, for November; terms, $2.50a 
year. New York: Beiford Co. 

The Naturalist, for November; terms, $2.(0 a year. 
Boston: 17 Boylston St. 

Hall’s Journal of Health, for November; terms, $1 
ayear. New York: 218 Fulton St. 

he Treasury for Pastor and People, for Novem- 

ber; terms, $250 a year. New York: E. B. Treat. 

The Fountain for November; terms, $1 00 a year. 
York, Pa. W. H. Shelley. 

Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal for November; 
terms, $1.00a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Peney, for November; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Catholic World. for November; terms, $4.00 a 
year New York: P.O Box 1968 

North American Review, for November; terms, $5 
ayear. New York: 3 East 14th St. 

ournal of the Franklin Institute. for November; 

terms, $5.00a year. Philadelphia: Frankiin Inst. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


END for our new Catalogue of ‘‘ TEACHERS’ 
S ELPS,” including ilst of Blackboard Stencils. 


0 stamp necessary. Address 
NeW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Jenkins, Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
0., y York ; ; 
Sauveur; achette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
te impested and Books in 
netent Langu at 
ces. Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOFR, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by 
C. FONTAINE. A collection of French poe of the 
present century, chronological! bio- 
graphical notices of the poets. i2mo, cloth. 81.50. 
Les Antonymes de la Langu 


e Francaise. By A. 
MUZZARBLLI. A 
12mo. $1.00 novel and practical book for students. 


Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
re 0 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New Vern. 


in DRAWING BOOKS, 
cory Books, 
CLEMENT'S COVERAMENT 
co 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANGUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley St.. Boston, 
NEw YORK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


A BUNDLE OF LETTERS FOR SALE. 


“A BUNDLE OF LETTERS TO BUSY GIRLS,” 
written by Miss Grack E. Dopar. member of New 
York Board of Education. and containing a world of 
sense, practical truth, pithy points, helpful sugges- 
tions, etc., of intrinsic value to every girl, may be 
had, printed in beautiful type, bound tu cloth, and 
sent postpaid for 50 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N. Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7! Broscway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORE, 

Andersen’s Histories and Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Mutchiseon’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIKES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters, 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Littl Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Kuglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivallied Outline Maps. 
Peterseon’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


THE EM PIRE » A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People Beau- 

ifully illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with ite paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
jts paper and type of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—J/our. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38 E, 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
AND 77 WABASH AvzE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


$75.22 te $250,2° 


ersons preferred whocan furnish a horee and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof- 
itably employedalso. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
8. F. JOHNSON & CO., 2600 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
1 Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CupOLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further jculars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
Cc. C. UNDS, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 


GHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


‘TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL 8. Mass. 
S For Ladies only. address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both 


100 SONGS for? Hous & Yours 


sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J. @. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


Painted Post [2], Palmer Falls, Palmyra, Phoenix, 
Pompey 4c. [8] Port Jervis (2], Port Henry, Pots- 
dam Normal [$2,800], Poughkeepsie [2], Pulaski [2 
and Academy). 

nsselaerville Ac. Richfield Springs [2], 

St. Johnsville [2], Salamanca, Salem, Sandy Creek 
2), Saratoga Springs [6], Saugerties, Sauquolt 4c. 

vannab. Sherburne, Sidney, Silver Creek, Smith 


Tully 


[2]. So. New Berlin, Spencertown [2], Stamford, 


Syracuse [3]. 


{2], Tonawanda, Trumansburgbh, 


Unadilla, Union [2], Waddington, Walden, Walton, 


Walworth Ac., Warrensburgh, Warsaw, Washington- 
ville. Waterford Watertown [High]. We lsburgb, 


2}, West Hebron, West Troy, Westbury Station (2) 
estfield, Westport, Whitehall, Whitestown, Whit- 


ville, So. Bethlehem, So. Edmestop, So. G'ens Falls ney’s Point [2], Williamstown, Yates 4c 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


“Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
to correspond with 


Teachers Not Located 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, Elmhurst, Illinois. 


Or seeking preferment, are invited 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


WE WANT several first-class Grammar School Masters for New England; sa'aries, $1000, $1200, $1500, 
$1800, $2000. Also women for lower grade work, at good salaries. Write at once for particulars. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY, 110 Tre t St. . 
WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, St. Paul. 


New England Bureau Education. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: — Last evening Miss M. E. Cotting was unanimously 
elected Principal of our New Primary and Training School, at a salary of 
one thousand dollars ($1000). 

In returning the accompanying documents, I return also my thanks for 
your courteous and efficient aid in this very important matter. 


Yours truly, O. B. Bruce, Secretary. 
LYNN, MAss., August 26th, 18go. 


Dr. Hiram Orcutt: —1 wish to express to you the pleasure of this com- 
mittee in the very excellent choice which you made of a teacher for our 
primary school. Miss Dailey takes hold like a veteran, and the boys stand 
around like so many automatons’ We think we shall be greatly pleased 
with her work. She is at some disadvantage, as she will be brought in con- 
tact with the results of poor work ; but I think she will easily overcome this 


Very truly, 
WebsTER, Mass., Sept. 8, 1890. 


Apply to 


temporary drawback, with little or no difficulty. 
With many thanks for your prompt attention to our wants, 


Joun S. Goucp, Sec’y. 


The demand for teachers at this office is unparalleled, even at this season of 
the year. Now is the time to register for the many vacancies not yet filled. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, BosTon. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 Kaat 14th Street, N. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 

and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yor 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 BipLe House, 


4th Av. and 8th St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS 
Desiring to secure first-class situations should 
address 
HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


| Eetablished 1880.) 
Teachers wanted at once for good positions. 
Normal graduates preferred. 
Almost daily calls for teachers. 


for application blank to 
H. HARRINGTON, Proprietor, 


52 Latayette Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
NO PRK BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
sssssssssss LARGE BUSINES 
not tn collecting advance fees, but in providing co 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served 

of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 

P. V. HUYSSOO0ON (late R. E. AVERY) 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
9 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


Announcement. 


The undersigned, having had nearly twenty five 
years’ experience with teachers and educators, and 
he Edueational Institutions in the Uni'ed States, 
both public and private, proposes to establish 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
The endeavor of this Agency will be to furnish teach- 


ers and educators with accurate information as to 
vacancies and positions to be filled; also to furnish 
Boards of Education, Private Schools, Colleges, and 


employers of teachers, accurate and reliable infor- 
mation as to the merits of applicants for positions, 
always endeavoring to recommend the right teacher 
to the right place. 

This new Teachers’ Agency will have the advan- 
tage of new names and be able to serve teachers ap- 
plying to it more promptly than those Agencies 
which have mavy names of long standing on their 
registers. 

ts location near the center of population in the U. 
S. and the long acquaintance of its manager with the 
wanta of teachers and employers all over the coun- 
try, and the confidence manifested in its success b 
hundreds of letters of indorsement, already received, 
jead the undersigned to hope for a liberal patronge 
from the educational public 

Cc. B. RUGGLES, 


Room C, Palace Hotel Block, 


Late Agent 237 VINE ST, 
D. Appleton & Co CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WANTED, 
For important positions in schools and colleges, first- 
class teachers of Vocal and Instrumental Muste, 
who are capable also to take charge of the Musical 


Department. Apply at once to 
Wr AM ORCUTT, Manager, 


8 Bomerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Ina first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 

strong character, extensive culture, and successful 

experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 

age), who is a member of the Baptist church. Such 

a candidate will this desir- 
ition, by applying immediate 
TRAM: ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. | 


Ina first-class Western College, a Christian lady, to 
teaoh English Literature and History. Salary $600 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, AFTER CHRISTMAS, 
In a first-class family school in a Connecticut city, 
a young man to teach Gymuastics, with Latin or 
Greek and Sciences. He must be a good disciplina- 


ly t 
rian. Apply ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. £. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St,, Boston. 
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al WIDE AWAKE CHOIRS. 

Announcement to Teachers of the Classics. CHOBUS and all Association, 
Just Issued : PREPARATORY LATIN TEXTS. |Snorus anthem or Glee Books, Churen Muste Boots 


SATIRES OF JUVENAL. 


By Tuos. B. Linpsay, Ph.D., Professor in the Boston 
CICERO. Orations. 


University. Fully illustrated, $1.00. CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. 
A carefully-edited edition of this author prepared with special SUVENAL. satires. Notes by T. 'B. LINDSAY. ; 1,00 


reference to the requirements of schools and colleges. Among the 
distinctive features are the following : 


ist. The text, that embodies the result of the latest German 
critical research. 

2d. Freedom from any thing that has made the reading of 
Juvenal in mixed classes objectionable. 

3d. Selections of the most important various readings placed 
at the bottom of each page. 

4th. Full use of artistic and descriptive illustrations in both 
text and notes. 

The notes are the result of several years’ experience and 
a careful study and comparison of the views of the best editors, 
especially Ruperti, Heinrich, Jahn, MacLeane, Mayor, Weidner, 
and Biicheler. 


V/IRG/L. Complete. 


E. SEARING. 
VIRGIL. AEneid. 


on receipt of list or introduction price. Full price-list sent on application. 


C.ESAR. Notes and Vocabulary by J. H. HANSON. 
CESAR. Notes and Vocabulary by A. HARKNESS. 
CASAR. By W.R. HARPER. (Nearly ready.) 
Notes and Vocabulary by A. HARKNESS, 1.22 


OVID. With Notes and Vocabulary by J. L. LINCOLN. . 
QUINTILIAN. Institutions. (Tenth and Twelfth Books.) 

‘With Notes by H.S. FRIEZE. . 
SALLUST. Catiline. Notes and Vocabulary by A-HARKNESS. .9° 
SALLUST. Jugurthine War. Notes by C. G. HERBERMANN. 
Notes and Vocabulary by H. S. FRIEZE. 1.60 
VIRGIL. A2neid. Notes andfVocabulary by H. S. F RIEZE. 1.30 
VIRGIL. AEneid. Six books. Bucolics and Georgics. Notes 

and Vocabulary by H.S. FRIEZE... 
VIRGIL. Complete. Notes and Vocabulary by E. SEARING. 1.60 
VIRGIL. A®neid. Six books. 
(Books I., II., and VI.) Notes and Vo- 


Notes and Vocabulary by 


1.25 


Copies for the use of teachers or school officers, or for examination with a view to introduction, will be mailed, post paid, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, !The Elements of Laboratory Work; 


6 Haneock Ave., Boston. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
w SPELLING. CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave, 
oung Folks sibrary. 
MacCoun’s Historical Publications. School 
Welsh’s Grammars. and College Work. 
Stowell’s Physiology. Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. 


A COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By A. G EARL, M.A., F.C.S.. 
Science Master at Tunbridge School. 
With fifty-seven diagrams and numerous exercises, 
and questions. 
Pp. xii.-179. Crown 8vo. $1.40. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CU., 16 E. 16th St., New York. 


Literary Gems. Books by the Rev. Alfred J. Church. 


Fach “Gem” i sented in a separate volume, taste- 
fully printed in S2mo, and attractively bound in full | A in the Army of Alexander 


leatner, gilt top, with a frontispiece in photogravure. 
Price per volume, - - = - 75 cts. THE HAMMER. A Tale of Palestine in the Time of 
Six volumes in Box, - = = £8.50 Judas Maccabeas. 
FIRST SERIES: TO THE LIONS, A Story of the Persecution of the 
1. The Gold Bug. By Edgar Allan Poe. Christians under the Early Roman Empire. 
2. Rab and His Friends, and Marjorie Fleming. By THREE GREEK CHILDREN. A Tale of the Pelo- 
8, The Geed-Natured Nan. By Oliver Goldsmitt ponnesian War 
The Good-Nature an. By Oliver Goldsmith. : 
nd THE COUNT OF THE SAXON SHORE: or, The Villa 
Hy in Vectis. A Tale of the Departure of the Romans 


4. Our Best Societ By George Wm. Curtis. 
6. Sweetness and Light. By Matthew arnold. trom Britain, With the collaboration of RUTH 
UTNAM, 


SECOND SERIES: 
- The Nibelungen Lied. By Thomas Cariis!e. Each Vol., 12mo.,with illustrations in colors, $1.25, 
The King of “ Professor Church has an ingenious and admirable 
The Science of History. By Jas Anthony Froude. > 

way of ‘smugglin into the youthful mind, under the 
ad Sonnets from the Portuguese. By Elizabeth B. guise of stories. all sorts of information abvut classical 


Browning. heroes, —a way superior to that of the old fashioned 
- The School for Scandal). By Ricbard B. Sheridan. | Charicies of Bekker, or the pseudo classicism of Fene- 
. Nothing to Wear. By Wm. Allen Butler. lon.”—J. ¥. Critic. 


Cc P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London, and all Dealers. 


WE SPEAK BOLDLY ! 
Barnes’ Jet Black Ink 


is the Best School Ink. 
Barnes’ Steel Pens 


on 


are the Best School Pens. 
Number One especially. 


If you can not find the above near at hand, order of 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,... 175 Broadway, New York. 
The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


Dr. ARNOLD DODEL, of the University of Zurich, in a critical survey of instruction in Drawing in the 
elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course (Paedagogium, Leipzig, April, ‘89) : 
“ Tf we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corresponding methods provided for 


teaching Drawing in elementary schools in Europe. its great superiority cannot escape us. It is in fact 
a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has been done in this direction in Europe.” 


Circulars describing the Text-books and Models provided for carrying out the work of 


Prang’s Primary Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
Prang’s Shorter Course in Form Study and Drawing. 
Prang’s Complete Course in Form Study and Drawing, 
will be sent on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. Imported Photographs 


By HimaM OncuTT. LL.D. Price, 75 cents. from Europe, to illustrate 


Archwology, History, 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will Architecture, and Art. 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom Special attention given 

it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 


to furnishing schools. 


tions on teaching, ement, and discipline, ao information 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 8t., 


logue of TEACHERS’ 
GENTS WANTED. 


N. E. PUB. CO., 3 SomersetSt., Boston. 
Address 7 
8 Somerset 8t., BOSTON, logue free. T.8. Denison ,Chicagodik 


(Svecs SES 


15 VOLUMES NOW READY. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK, 


$1.20 
1.20 


1.22 


1.20 


1.12 


1,30 


1.40 


Singing Class Books. Oratorios, Cantatas, Quartets, 

Chorals, Octavo Pieces, &c., &c. 

JEHOVAH'S PBAISE ($1, or $9 doz.), Emer. 
son, is a large. first class Church music book, f|) 
of the best Metrical Tunes, Anthems, and Sing. 
ing Class Elements and Music, « 

EMEBSON’S EASY ANTHEMS (#0 cents, $7.20 doz.) 
GABRIEL’S NEW AND SELECTED ANTBEMS (81, ¢9 
doz) EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES (60cts., $6 doz ) 
DOW’S RESPON*ES AND SENTENCES (80 cents, $7.29 
doz.) SANTORAL ($1, $9doz.) Palmer & Trowbridge, 

Are new and thoroughly good books. 

Carl Zerrahn’s Atlas. $1, or $9 per doz. 

Emerson’s Concert Selections. $1, or $9 doz. 

Are excellent for Conventions. 


For the Children’s Christmas. 
Caught Beastee. 30 cts.; $3 perdoz. Lewis 
Mary’s Stocking, 20 cts.; $1.80doz Shogren. 
Jingle Rells. 30 cts ; $3 perdoz. Lewis. 
King Winter. 30 cts ; $3 per doz. 
Xmas at the Kerchiefs. 20 cts.: $1.80doz Lewis, 
Christmas Gift. 15cts ; $1.80 perdoz Rosabel, 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. cts.; $2.28 doz. 


Any book matled for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


NEW CONQUESTS 
Tonic Sol-Fa. 


This new, simple, and educational method of 
learning to read music which is already in use in so 
many schools throughout the country, 


HAS ALSO LATELY BEEN ADOPTED BY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS at PAINFSVILLE, OHIO, 
AND DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The Tonie Sol Fa text-books published by us are 
so plain and intelligible that ANY SCHOOL. 
TEACHER who can sing, though unfamiliar with 
the science of music, 


Can Teach Sight-Reading by this System. 


Choir Leaders and Singing School Teachers find 
it of the greatest help in their work. Send for sam- 
ple book and try it. It can be tested with the black- 

oard and a book for the teacher. 


For Children, get SCHOOL SERIKs and MANUAL 
(mailed for 37 cts.) For Adults, get TONIC SOL-Fa 
Music (35 cents). 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East Ninth 8t., N.Y. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 
For Schools and Colleges . . . 30 cts. 


SCHOOL ALBUM, ter Day Schools: 


P.imary,. .« . . . . . 10 cts, 
Emtermediate, . . 10 cts. 
Advanced, . 10 cts. 
Combined Edition, . . 30 cts. 


SUNLIGHT OF SONC Latest and Best. 
For Sunday Schools, , 25 cts 


Address: 


H. W. FAIRBANK & CO., 


113 Adams &St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR CHRISTMAS TIME! 


FROST QUEEN 


due of sto 


ceipt of four cents in stamps. 


D SANTA CLAUS 3 A New Cantata,by Dr. W.H. Doane. Com 

pristog. pleasing Songs, Dialogues, and Recitations, 

ts kimd. Will be thoroughly appreciated and heartily enjoyed by all May 
be easily and quickly prepared and rendered by any Sunday School. Price, 30 cents by mail. 


H A new Christmas Service by the Rev. Robt, Lowry, to celebrate 

The Child of Bethlehem, the Festival of the Advent with devotionalexercises It contains 16 pages. 

for Responsive Readings, intermingled with new and appropriate Songs. The service is equal to the 
most successful written by this experienced popular author, and is the best published this season. 


Price, $4 per 100; 5 Cents each by Mail. 

Christmas Annual No, 21, most tom at 
Becitations for Christmas-Time — Eight pages Selections of appropriate Poetry and Prose sent on re- 
A full Catalogue of Popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 


$1 Randolph St., Chicago, THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


RUSKIN on ARCHITECTURE, 


Poetry of Architectore. 

Seven Lamps of Architecture, 

Lectres on Architecture and Painting, 
Stones of Venice (Selections). 


4 vols. in box, extra cloth. $4 00. 
With plates—cloth, $5.00; half-calf, $9.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 East Tenth St., New York, 


Essentials 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. O0., 
& Somerset Street, 


W ARE now prepared 

to offer SPECIAL 
inducements to Teachers 
who will work up a Club 
of 5 new subscribers to 
the Journal of Education. 

Write at once to 
Subscription Dept. 

New England Pub. Co. 


3 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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